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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  German  Society 

AT  ITS 

Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting 
Held  in  the  Old  Moravian  Chapel,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
on  Friday,  October  5,  1923 


HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  society  held  its 
regular  quarterly  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  at  eight  o'clock,  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  4,  1923,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Morning  Session 
The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Bethlehem,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  Friday,  October  5,  1923. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Ex-Provost  Professor 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Captain  Richards  reported 
that  Dr.  Smith,  the  President,  was  unable  to  be  present 
on  account  of  illness;  that  the  First  Vice-President 
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Henry  J.  Dumn,  Esq.,  was  detained  by  the  historical  cele- 
bration in  Reading,  Pa.,  and  that  Rev.  Philip  C.  Croll, 
D.  D.,  of  Womelsdorf,  whom  he  introduced,  would  serve 
as  honorary  presiding  officer. 

Invocation  was  offered  by  the  Right  Reverend  Charles 
L.  Moench,  D.  D.,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Address  of  Welcome 
The  Address  of  Welcome  by  Rev.  Paul  deSchweinitz, 

D.  D.,  of  Bethlehem,  followed.  Dr.  deSchweinitz  told  how 
the  first  steps  to  form  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society 
were  taken  at  a  meeting,  held  in  the  parsonage  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  at  Lancaster,  in  1891.  He  referred 
briefly  to  the  history  of  the  old  Moravian  buildings  at 
Main  and  Church  streets,  including  the  chapel  in  which 
the  meetings  today  were  held.  This  was  used  as  the 
church  building  by  the  Moravians  in  earlier  times.  Dr. 
deSchweinitz  also  made  mention  of  the  valuable  diaries 
to  be  found  in  the  Moravian  archives  here,  to  which  a 
visit  was  made  this  afternoon.  The  heroic  services  of  the 
Moravians  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  caring  for 
as  many  as  700  wounded  soldiers  at  one  time  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Moravian  College  for  Women  was  told  of  by 
Dr.  deSchweinitz,  who  said  that  the  Moravian  population 
of  this  city  in  1777  and  1778  was  only  800  at  the  most, 
so  that  on  the  same  basis,  the  city  of  today  would  have 
to  care  for  48,000  wounded  soldiers  at  one  time,  the 
figures  being  given  to  show  how  great  were  the  sacrifices 
of  the  town  in  Revolutionary  times. 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome 
The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  the  following  words:  On  behalf  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  words  of  welcome. 

We  have  experienced  the  hospitality  of  Bethlehem  be- 
fore, and  while  it  was  a  most  courteous  act  for  you  to 
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greet  us  as  you  have,  we  well  knew  what  was  in  the 
heai'ts  of  the  good  people  of  your  city  without  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  expression  to  this  feeling  in  formal  words. 

If  you  are  pleased  to  have  us  with  you,  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  pleasure  is  more  than  reciprocated  by  that 
which  we  experience  in  being  here. 

Probably  more  than  at  any  other  place  we  have  rea- 
son to  feel  at  home  in  Bethlehem,  this  city  so  full  of 
great  historic  interest,  because  those  who  have  made  his- 
tory here  were  our  ancestors.  Your  pride  is  our  pride, 
and  your  honors  are  our  honors. 

Our  gathering  here  today  is  of  especial  interest  to  me 
personally.  Twice  have  we  been  in  your  midst.  The  first 
time  was  in  1895  when  I  made  my  first  annual  report 
as  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  second  was  in  1909, 
when  I  presented  my  last  report  in  that  capacity.  But 
few  of  those  now  present  will  remember  that,  in  my  re- 
port of  1895,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  our  grow- 
ing membership  and  prosperity,  and  stated  that  we  could 
not  hope  to  become  a  notable  organization,  of  national 
reputation,  unless  we  were  to  undertake  some  work 
worthy  of  our  name  which  give  us  a  high  standard,  com- 
mensurate with  the  great,  though  as  yet  unknown,  deeds 
of  our  fathers.  I  recommended  and  urged  the  writing  of 
a  complete  history  of  "Pennsylvania,  as  developed  under 
German  influences."  Today  twenty-nine  splendid  volumes 
of  this  history  have  been  issued,  with  a  number  more,  of 
unusual  value,  now  in  press.  They  are  to  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  our  great  libraries  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and,  by  them,  are  considered  the  standard  authority 
on  the  subjects  about  which  they  treat.  They  are  splen- 
didly illustrated,  and  are  unequalled  by  the  issues  of  any 
other  historical  body  or  society. 

At  this  same  meeting  was  adopted  the  beautiful 
insignium  of  our  body.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  worn  by  the  members. 
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But  I  am  disgressing.  Today  I  stand  before  you  as 
the  chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee  to  again  thank 
you,  feeling  sure  that  the  hearty  welcome  here  accorded 
us  will  be  but  an  incentive  for  each  and  all  of  us  to  labor 
in  the  future,  even  more  faithfully  and  strenuously  than 
in  the  past,  for  the  further  welfare  and  advancement  of 
our  grand  Society  and  its  great  work. 

The  first  Vice-President,  Harry  J.  Dumn,  Esq.,  of 
Reading,  having  entered,  took  his  seat  aside  of  the  second 
Vice-President,  Dr.  P.  C.  Croll,  and  Captain  H.  M.  M. 
Richards,  who  by  requests  of  the  vice-presidents,  acted 
as  the  presiding  office  of  the  meeting. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  meeting  was  being  held 
in  the  week  which  was  devoted  to  the  historic  celebration 
of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Reading, 
Berks  County,  the  presiding  officer  stated  that  this  par- 
ticular day  of  meeting  was  selected  in  deference  to  the 
president  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Smith,  who,  to  his  own  re- 
gret and  the  regret  of  the  Society,  was  prevented  from 
attending  through  his  illness  which  by  his  physician's 
orders  compelled  him  to  suspend  all  work  and  cancel  all 
public  engagements. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  suspended  to  adopt  mes- 
sages offered  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr. :  "Hon.  John 
K.  Stauffer,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Reading.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society  in  annual  meeting  assembled  at 
Bethlehem  extends  its  most  sincere  felicitations  to  the 
City  of  Reading  upon  the  celebration  of  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding;"  and  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Croll:  "Dr. 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society, 
in  annual  meeting  assembled,  are  deeply  grieved  to  learn 
of  your  illness  and  desire  to  express  their  warmest 
sympathy,  together  with  the  hope  of  an  early  and  com- 
plete recovery."  The  secretary  of  the  Society  forwarded 
these  messages  by  telegram. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  Society  is  apparently 
gaining  in  vitality.  During  the  yast  year  its  lines  of 
interest  have  certainly  been  extended.  At  times  there 
have  been  those  who  were  given  to  discouragements, 
there  are  others  who  entirely  severed  their  connection 
with  the  society  and  indeed  there  was  an  inquiry  whether 
the  usefulness  of  our  organization  was  not  at  an  end. 
Happily,  however,  there  has  also  been  a  positive  note, 
aggressive,  forwardlooking  and  entirely  hopeful,  pervad- 
ing the  great  majority  of  our  members.  We  have  regu- 
larly held  our  quarterly  executive  meetings,  every  one  of 
which  was  well  attended.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee  in  a  number  of 
cases  travel  a  long  way,  one  coming  from  Pittsburgh,  to 
attend  the  quarterly  meetings;  when  you  also  know  that 
they  do  so  at  no  little  personal  expense  both  in  time  and 
in  the  cost  of  transportation,  you  must  realize  that  there 
is  vitality  left  in  this  splendid  organization.  Moreover, 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  a  very  harmonious 
body,  men  who  have  come  to  recognize  a  common  purpose 
in  one  another.  Apart  from  the  executive  committee  we 
have  today  men,  and  women  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  the 
membership  of  our  society  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
furthering  the  cause  we  represent. 

Among  the  changes  wrought  within  the  past  year, 
an  outstanding  one  is  the  admission  of  women  into  the 
membership  of  the  society.  This  change  promises  us  a 
greater  horizon  of  action  and  the  addition  of  useful  mem- 
bers for  the  unfinished  task  before  us.  We  would  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  was  spoken  of  at  our 
last  annual  meeting  as  a  Welfare  Committee  has  now 
been  given  the  more  potent  designation  of  Committee  on 
Activities.  This  is  a  sub-committee  within  the  executive 
committee  and  its  field  of  operations  is  limited  to  that  of 
a  recommending  committee.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a 
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very  valuable  one  through  whose  services  the  work  of 
your  executive  committee  has  been  greatly  expedited. 
This  sub-committee  met  four  times  during  the  year. 

Your  secretary  desires  to  report  that  fair  responses 
have  come  to  his  appeal  to  secure  one  thousand  new  mem- 
bers. 

Elmer  E.  S.  Johnson,  Secretary. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  Conrad  Weiser, 
Reverend  John  Baer  Stoudt,  under  a  suspension  of  the 
order  of  business,  displayed  an  oil  painting  on  wood  of 
Conrad  Weiser  in  his  younger  days.  The  authenticity  of 
the  painting  seems  well  established  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  owned  by  the  Rev.  C.  Z.  Weizer,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Conrad  Weiser. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 
Dr. 

Balance  in  Penn  National  Bank,  Oct.  2,  1922  $2,024.26 

To  Annual  Dues   $1,254.00 

To  Interest   82.50 

To  Publications  sold    97.70 

To  Donation  from  Reading  Meeting  Com- 
mittee   7.50  $1,441.70 

$3,465.96 

Cr. 

As  per  Vouchers  $  251.05 

Balance  in  Penn  National  Bank    3,214.91 

$3,465.96 

Assets 

2  Electric  &  Peoples  Traction   Company  4%  Bonds, 

$500.00  each    $1,000.00 

2  United  States  Liberty  Loan  Bonds,  $500.00  each   1,000.00 


$2,000.00 

Election  of  Officers 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  the  offices  to  be  filled 
for  the  coming  year  were  made  according  to  provisions 
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of  the  rules  of  the  society  by  Henry  S.  Borneman,  Esq., 
in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  following 
were  elected :  As  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
H.  M.  M.  Richards,  Litt.  D. ;  Ulysses  S.  Koons,  LL.B.,  and 
Alfred  Percival  Smith,  LL.  B. ;  as  Vice-Presidents,  Jere 
S.  Hess  and  G.  A.  Chandler;  as  President,  Edgar  Dubs 
Shimer,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Shimer  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  society  for  the  distinguished  honor  thus  conferred 
upon  him. 

The  society  by  a  rising  vote  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  local  com- 
mittee both  by  their  hospitality  and  the  new  members 
secured. 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  a  charter  com- 
mittee consisting  of  himself  and  Harry  J.  Dumn,  Esq., 
made  a  report  which  was  received  by  the  Society,  which 
authorized  the  Executive  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  sub-committee. 

Afternoon  Session 

The  program  of  the  afternoon  session  included  the 
following: 

"The  Moravian  Revolutionary  Church" 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lehman  Myers 
"A  Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Fritz".  .Dr.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr. 

"The  Life  of  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock"  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Illick 

"The  Moravian  Diaries  of  the  Itinerant  Missionaries" 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hinke 

Banquet 

The  banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Bethlehem,  Rev. 
Dr.  Paul  deSchweinitz,  toastmaster.  The  following  was 
the  program : 

"Our  City"   Hon.  James  M.  Yeakel, 

Mayor  of  Bethlehem 

"Local  Provincialisms"  John  L.  Stewart,  B.  S., 

Lehigh  University 
"The  Pennsylvania  Germans  from  a  Judge's  Standpoint" 

Hon.  Russell  C.  Stewart, 
President  Judge  of  the  Northampton  County  Bar 
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"A  Few  Observations  by  a  Pennsylvania  German  Lawyer" 

Asher  Seip,  Esq., 
of  the  Northampton  County  Bar 
"How  the  Pennsylvania  German  Has  Been  Treated  in  Fiction" 

George  T.  Ettinger,  Ph.  D., 
Muhlenberg  College 

"The  Pennsylvania  German  in  Law"  Hon.  Claude  T.  Reno, 

Judge  of  the  Lehigh  County  Court 
"Looking  Forward"  The  President  of  the  Society 


ptograpljtcal  J|otice£  of  ©ecea^eb 
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Joseph  E.  Blanck,  M.  D  Jan.  19,  1923 

Llewellyn  J.  Heller   July  29,  1923 

Howard  Himmelwright   April  23,  1923 

Naaman  Henry  Keyser,  D.  D.  S  Dec.  20,  1922 

Mrs.  Bertha  Heacock  Koons  Mar.  17,  1923 

William  Harrison  Mechling  Aug.  7,  1923 

Benjamin  Matthias  Nead,  Litt.  D  Mar.  23,  1923 

Rev.  Jacob  Jonathan  Rothrock  Jan.  7,  1923 

David  Nicholas  Schaeffer  June  2,  1923 

Hon.  Aaron  S.  Swartz,  LL.  D  Aug.  23,  1923 
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Joseph  E.  Blanck,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Blanck  (or  Blank,  as  the  family  name 
was  usually  spelled),  of  Green  Lane,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Sumneytown,  July 
11,  1863.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Adam  Blank,  M.  D., 
who  was  born  October  19,  1837,  died  August  13,  1892, 
and  his  wife,  a  Miss  Solliday,  daughter  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Solliday. 

His  paternal  ancestor  is  said  to  have  arrived  in 
America  from  Elsass,  Germany,  by  ship  "Francis  Bona- 
venture,"  January  30,  1621,  and  was  therefore  one  of 
the  very  earliest  German  emigrants,  preceding  Pastorius 
by  several  years.  His  great-grandfather,  George  Adam 
Blank,  was  born  September  29,  1758,  and  died  June  29, 
1831.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Blank,  was  born  Jan- 
uary 31,  1792,  and  passed  away  June  12,  1860.  It  can 
therefore  be  seen  that  his  long  line  of  German  ancestry 
made  him  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society,  to  which  he  was  admitted  April  30, 
1915,  in  recommendation  of  Dr.  George  T.  Ettinger. 

Dr.  Blanck  was  educated  at  the  Sumneytown  Acad- 
emy and  at  Muhlenberg  College.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  began  teaching  school,  and  taught  four  years. 
In  1883  he  began  his  studies  in  medicine,  entering  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1886,  since  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  same  locality  (Sumneytown,  Green 
Lane  and  vicinity)  where  his  wather  and  grandfather 
had  practiced  medicine  since  1826. 
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He  took  an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs  and  politics, 
serving  as  secretary  of  the  Green  Lane  school  board  for 
twenty  years,  and  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Democratic 
County  Committee.  In  1918  he  was  elected  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  from  the  fourth  district.  He  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  a  second  term,  but  failed  of 
election.  He  was  a  member  of  many  societies  and  organ- 
izations, among  which  were  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  Medical  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Perkio- 
men  Lodge  No.  595,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men,  Degree  of  Pocohontas,  Tall  Cedars,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Knights  of  Friendship  and  Insurance, 
Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  and  Woxall  Beneficial 
Association. 

He  passed  away  suddenly  at  the  home  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Oscar  Hart,  at  Woxall  on  Friday  morning,  January 
19,  1923,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Reiff,  and  three  daughters,  one 
of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Newton  Allebach,  of  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.  He  was  given  a  Masonic  burial  in  the  cemetery 
at  Sumneytown,  by  members  of  his  lodge. 

B.  F.  F.,  Jr. 
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Llewellyn  J.  Heller 

Llewellyn  J.  Heller,  manager  of  the  Bethlehem  Times 
Publishing  Company,  died  at  his  home  at  220  East  Broad 
Street,  Bethlehem,  July  29,  1923.  He  was  born  February 
25,  1856,  in  Upper  Saucon  Township,  Lehigh  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

His  parents  were  Owen  P.  Heller  and  Leah  Brunner 
(Jan.  11,  1824— Oct.  11,  1905),  a  daughter  of  William 
Brunner.  The  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Heller  was  Paul 
Heller  (Dec.  26,  1784— August  24,  1781),  the  great- 
grandfather was  Michael  Heller  (Jan.  9,  1758 — June  12, 
1849),  the  great-great-grandfather  was  Christopher 
Heller.  The  latter  was  born  at  Petersheim  in  Germany  in 
1688  and  died  in  Lehigh  County  in  1778.  He  arrived  in 
at  Philadelphia,  September  5,  1738,  and  soon  thereafter 
settled  in  the  Saucon  Valley. 

Admitted  to  membership,  October  28,  1909,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Abraham  S.  Schropp. 
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Howard  Himmelwright 

Howard  Himmelwright  was  born  at  Milford  Square, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  July  12,  1849,  and  passed  away  at 
Tyrone,  Blair  County,  Pa.,  April  23,  1923,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Reller  Him- 
melwright (born  Sept.  22,  1822,  died  March  27,  1891), 
and  Susan  nee  Artman  (born  Aug.  13,  1829,  died  March 
31,  1904).  Susan  Artman  (his  mother)  was  a  sister  of 
Major  E.  R.  Artman,  of  Philadelphia,  who  served  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  who  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society. 

His  paternal  ancestors  (the  Himmelwrights)  were 
among  the  Germans  who  emigrated  from  the  Palatinate, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  German- 
town,  but  the  date  of  their  arrival  is  not  at  hand.  His 
great-great-grandfather,  Philip  Himmelwright,  was 
born  in  1725,  died  in  1798.  His  great-grandfather, 
Joseph  Himmelwright,  was  born  in  1751,  died  in  1823. 
His  grandfather,  Joseph  Himmelwright,  Jr.,  was  born 
Sept.  6,  1781.  He  married  Elizabeth  Reller  (born  May 
4,  1785,  died  May  20,  1842),  who  was  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
Frederick  Reller,  a  native  of  Germany.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  Enos  Artman,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, Margaret  (Rieser)  Artman  was  a  descendant 
of  General  Theobald  Metzger,  of  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Howard  Himmelwright  married  Sallie  C,  daughter 
of  William  H.  and  Catharine  (Cope)  Bush,  of  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.  After  their  marriage  they  moved  to  Wildwood 
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Springs,  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  where  with  other  busi- 
ness he  was  ,with  his  father,  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness ;  later  he  moved  to  Tyrone,  Blair  County,  Pa.,  where 
he  became  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Union  Furnace  Manufacturing  Company. 

He  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society,  April  20,  1911,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Julius  F.  Sachse. 


B.  F.  F.,  Jr. 
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Naaman  Henry  Keyser,  D.  D.  S. 

Naaman  Henry  Keyser,  D.  D.  S.,  was  born  at  German- 
town,  August  10,  1867,  and  died  at  his  home,  33  Church 
Lane,  Germantown,  December  20,  1922.  He  succeeded 
Ethan  Allen  Weaver  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  1906  and  continued  a  member  of  the  committee 
until  his  death.  He  loved  quaint  old  Germantown  and 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  preserve  its  tradi- 
tion and  advance  its  interest.  Among  his  last  efforts  was 
the  improvement  of  the  Hood  Cemetery,  in  which  many 
of  the  early  residents  of  Germantown  are  buried.  The 
reprints  from  Volume  XV  of  the  Proceedings,  of  his  de- 
lightful contribution,  Old  Historic  Germantown,  is  much 
sought  for  by  book  collectors.  This  brochure  is  dedicated 
to  his  grandmother,  Salome  Janney  Wolf.  The  Wolf 
family  originated  in  Germany  and  the  Janney  family  in 
Switzerland. 

Dr.  Keyser  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Leonard 
Keyser,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Mennonite  ministers, 
and  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Scharding,  Bavaria,  in 
1527.  Dirk  Keyser,  with  his  son  Peter  Dirk  Keyser,  ar- 
rived in  Germantown  on  October  10,  1688,  from  Amster- 
dam, where  he  had  been  a  silk  merchant.  In  1738  Dirk 
Keyser  built  the  Keyser  House,  now  number  6205  Main 
street.  The  line  of  descent  from  Peter  Dirk  Keyser  is: 
John  Keyser  (May  23,  1730— May  2,  1813)  ;  Jacob  Key- 
ser (Sept.  18,  1754— Dec.  17,  1846)  ;  Samuel  Keyser 
(Jan.  25, 1783— July  9, 1868)  ;  Naaman  Keyser  (May  20, 
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1810 — Aug.  9,  1867)  ;  Alexander  Provost  Keyser  (Nov. 
7,  1839— Nov.  14,  1893). 

Dr.  Keyser  was  admitted  to  membership  April  10, 
1902. 
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Mrs.  Bertha  Heacock  Koons 

Mrs.  Bertha  Heacock  Koons,  wife  of  Ulysses  S. 
Koons,  Esq.,  passed  away  at  her  home,  4707  Cedar  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  on  March  17,  1923. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society  was  amended  at  the  Reading  meeting,  October  6, 
1922,  admitting  women  to  membership,  Mrs.  Koons,  who 
for  many  years  prior  thereto  had,  with  her  husband,  at- 
tended the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  women  admitted  to  membership  at  that  meet- 
ing, an  honor  and  a  privilege  she  highly  valued,  as  she 
was  always  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Society  and  prized 
the  many  fine  friendships  she  formed  there. 

Her  ancestry  was  mainly  English  Quaker,  with  a 
strain  of  Irish  and  German,  and  she  was  therefore  ad- 
mitted as  an  associate  member.  Her  forbears  settled  in 
Chester  and  Delaware  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  during 
the  Colonial  period. 

Mrs.  Koons  is  the  first  of  our  women  members  to  pass 
away.  Her  husband,  Ulysses  S.  Koons,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  on  July  13,  1899,  and  has  been  one  of 
its  most  active  members,  always  taking  a  great  interest 
in  its  affairs,  and  since  October  17,  1913,  has  served  on 
the  executive  committee. 

She  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Wayland  Memorial 
Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia,  taking  an  active  interest 
therein. 

Besides  her  husband  she  leaves  two  sons  to  survive, 
William  B.  Koons  and  Henry  W.  Koons,  Esq.,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

B.  F.  F.,  Jr. 
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William  Harrison  Mechling 

William  Harrison  Mechling,  of  Wingohocking  Heights, 
Germantown,  was  born  near  Hosensack,  Lower  Milford 
Township,  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  February  22, 
1847,  and  passed  away  August  7,  1923,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  educated  in  the  district 
school  at  Hosensack,  and  later  taught  school  there.  He 
finished  his  education  at  the  Allentown  Seminary,  which 
later  became  Muhlenberg  College,  and  at  Eastman's 
Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

He  was  a  twin  with  his  brother,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
both  of  whom  joined  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society, 
on  recommendation  of  their  kinsman,  Dr.  Jacob  S. 
Shimer,  October  15,  1896.  Benjamin  Franklin  preceded 
him  in  death,  having  passed  away  July  2,  1920,  of  whom 
a  biographical  notice  appears  in  our  proceedings  (Vol- 
ume XXXIII,  page  57).  This  gives  a  detailed  history  of 
their  family  genealogy  and  early  lives,  making  it  un- 
necessary to  repeat  the  same  here.  q.  v.  I  might  say, 
however,  that  they  trace  to  Pennsylvania  German  an- 
cestry on  both  sides ;  on  their  father's  side  to  John  Theo- 
bald Mechling,  who  came  to  America  September  11,  1728, 
and  on  their  mother's  side  they  are  the  sixth  generation 
in  descent  from  Jacob  Scheimer,  who  came  to  America 
probably  between  the  years  1700  and  1710. 

In  1869,  at  the  ages  of  22  years,  these  twin  brothers 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  begin  their  business  career, 
which  like  that  of  most  country  boys,  with  honesty  of 
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purpose,  was  eminently  successful.  They  first  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  tea  and  spice  business,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  present  flourishing  and  successful 
chemical  plant,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Mechling 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturing 
chemists,  with  its  plant  at  Camden,  N.  J.  In  1891,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  withdrew  from  that  company,  and  since 
then  the  business  has  been  carried  on  by  William  Harri- 
son, the  president  of  the  company,  and  his  son,  Benjamin 
Schreiber,  who  on  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded  him 
in  the  office  of  president.  Benjamin  S.  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  October  15,  1896,  at  the  same  time 
his  father  and  uncle  joined. 

William  Harrison  Mechling  married  Miss  Sarah  Jane 
Schreiber,  daughter  of  John  L.  and  Mary  (Fenicle) 
Schreiber,  who  with  two  sons  survive  him.  Benjamin 
Schreiber,  who  married  Miss  Carrie  Kay  Kershaw,  of 
Germantown,  and  Edward  Anthony,  who  married  Miss 
Edith  Elliott  of  Germantown.  The  "Call  of  the  Wild," 
has  influenced  these  two  sons  back  to  the  country  farm. 
Benjamin  S.  owns  the  ancestral  home  at  Hosensack  and 
is  engaged  in  raising  fruit  on  a  scientific  scale,  and  Ed- 
ward Anthony  carries  on  a  large  farming  enterprise  in 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  new  progressive  agriculture. 

B.  F.  F.,  Jr. 
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Benjamin  Matthias  Nead,  Litt.  D. 

Dr.  Nead,  lawyer,  author  and  antiquarian,  was  born 
in  Antrim,  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  June  14,  1847,  and  passed 
away  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  31,  1923,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Ella  Wunderlich  Nead,  and  an  elder  brother  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Wunderlich  Nead,  whose  biographical  notice,  with 
their  family  genealogy,  is  so  fully  set  forth  in  Volume 
33,  at  page  61,  of  these  proceedings,  to  which  reference 
can  be  had,  making  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Matthias  Nead  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  Class  of  1870,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and 
since  1913  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Advisory 
Board,  and  in  the  same  year  made  president  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Association  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  In  June, 
1917,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  (Litt. 
D.)  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  which  time  he  made  a 
scholarly  and  instructive  commencement  address. 

In  1872  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Franklin 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  practiced  law,  with  his  office  in 
Chambersburg,  until  1875.  From  1875  to  1881,  he  was 
in  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Harrisburg.  After  his  retirement  from  that  office  in  1881, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Harrisburg,  where 
he  lived  over  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  served  on  the 
Cooper  Tax  Commission  in  1881 ;  in  1883  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Pattison  on  a  committee  of  expert  account- 
ants to  devise  a  new  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of 
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the  state;  in  1894  he  was  receiver  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Middletown,  Pa. ;  in  1894  he  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress;  in  1904-05,  president  of  the  Harris- 
burg  Board  of  Trade;  1905,  president  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Bar  Association ;  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  became 
president.  On  February  11,  1895,  he  joined  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  by  right  of  three 
of  his  ancestors,  viz,  his  grandfather,  Private  John 
Wunderlich  (1733-1818),  his  great-great-grandfather 
Major  Peter  Deckert  (  ,  1784),  and  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Spyker  (1747  ). 

In  1904  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  one  of  the  in- 
corporators of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical 
Societies,  of  which  he  was  the  first  treasurer  from  1904 
to  1911,  and  its  president  for  the  year  1914.  He  was 
present  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  held  at  Lancaster,  April  15,  1891,  when 
he  was  elected  to  membership.  During  1905  he  served  as 
one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and  on  November  2,  1906,  was 
elected  its  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  His  portrait 
can  be  seen  as  a  frontispiece  of  Volume  17,  and  his  presi- 
dential address  in  Volume  18,  of  the  proceedings. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  historical  and  other 
papers,  among  which  are:  "Sketch  of  General  Thomas 
Proctor,"  in  1880;  "Sketches  of  Early  Chambersburg," 
"Early  Government  of  Pennsylvania,"  "Brief  Review  of 
the  Financial  History  of  Pennsylvania,"  "History  of 
Waynesboro,"  1901 ;  and  "Some  Hidden  Sources  of  Fic- 
tion," 1909. 

Dr.  Nead  was  twice  married,  first  on  October  10, 
1875,  to  Miss  Libbie  J.  Hayes,  who  passed  away  in  1882, 
and  second  on  October  12,  1892,  to  Miss  Annie  E. 
Zollinger,  who  passed  away  in  1906. 

B.  F.  F.,  Jr. 
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Rev.  Jacob  Jonathan  Rothrock 

Rev.  Jacob  J.  Rothtrock  was  born  near  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  August  29,  1857,  and  passed  away  at  Lansdale,  Pa., 
January  7,  1923,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  descended  from  German  ancestry  through 
both  his  father  and  mother's  families,  and  through  both 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety, to  which  he  was  admitted  October  24,  1904,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Kryder  Evans. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Rothtrock 
(born  Dec.  1,  1830,  died  June  19,  1897),  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Ann  nee  Hess,  born  Sept.  11,  1825,  died  Aug.  27, 
1904.  Their  bodies  and  that  of  Rev.  Jacob  Jonathan,  lie 
buried  in  their  family  plot,  in  the  Altonah  Church  Ceme- 
tery, North  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

His  paternal  emigrant  ancestor  (his  great-great- 
grandfather), John  Rothrock  (note  that  this  family 
name  was  originally  spelled  Rothrock),  came  over  from 
the  Palatinate  in  1733,  and  settled  in  Lower  Saucon 
Township,  Northampton  County,  Pa.  His  wife's  name 
was  Mary  Kreiling.  His  paternal  great-grandparents 
were  Samuel  Rothrock  (born  Dec.  16,  1761,  died  Oct. 
14,  1838),  and  his  wife  Anna  Margaret  Preis  (later 
Price),  born  April  7,  1761,  died  Aug.  19,  1840.  Their 
bodies  lie  buried  in  the  Mennonite,  or  so-called  Limekiln 
graveyard,  on  Saucon  creek,  opposite  Hellertown,  Pa., 
of  which  cemetery  Samuel  was  one  of  the  trustees  named 
in  the  deed  from  Isaac  Rothrock,  dated  April  26,  1802. 
His  paternal  grandparents  were  Jonathan  Rothtrock 
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(born  July  3,  1797,  died  Feb.  24,  1871),  and  his  wife 
Susanna  Derr  (born  Sept.  4,  1802,  died  Jan.  28,  1871). 
Their  bodies  also  lie  buried  in  the  Limekiln  graveyard. 

His  maternal  emigrant  ancestor,  his  great-great- 
grandfather, Nicholas  Hess,  born  in  Zweibrucken,  Ger- 
many, in  1723,  came  to  America  in  1741.  His  wife  was 
Catharine  Funk,  born  1726.  His  maternal  great-grand- 
parents were  John  George  Hess  (born  April  18,  1760, 
died  April  9,  1848),  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Knepley, 
born  April  2,  1762,  died  May  28,  1847.  They  were  both 
members  of  the  Lower  Saucon  Reformed  Church,  and 
their  bodies  lie  buried  in  the  graveyard  adjoining.  His 
maternal  grandparents  were  Jacob  Hess  (born  Nov.  16, 
1786,  died  May  3,  1869),  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lerch, 
born  March  18,  1789,  died  July  8,  1849.  The  Hess  family 
was  one  of  military  tendencies,  and  from  one  generation 
to  another,  responded  to  the  call  of  their  country  in  times 
of  need.  (See  Hess  Family  History,  by  Asher  L.  Hess, 
Philadelphia,  1912.) 

Rev.  David  Rothtrock,  father  of  Rev.  Jacob  Jonathan, 
was  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church;  after  his  ord- 
ination he  was  assistant  and  supply  pastor  in  several 
churches.  In  1859,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Durham 
charge,  consisting  of  Durham,  Nockamixon,  Tinicum  and 
Red  Hill  churches,  all  in  Bucks  county,  the  first  and  only 
regular  charge  he  ever  had,  and  where  he  served  over 
the  remainder  of  his  ministerial  career,  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty-three  years.  On  accepting  this  call  he  moved 
to  Nockamixon  Township,  Bucks  County,  and  there  at 
their  home  on  the  Durham  road,  this  lad  (Jake,  as  he  was 
called)  spent  his  boyhood  days,  attending  the  public 
schools  of  that  neighborhood.  He  later  entered  the 
Riegelsville  Academy  to  begin  his  preparation  for  col- 
lege, finishing  at  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy. 
He  then  entered  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  at  Lan- 
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caster,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated,  then  entered  the  Re- 
formed Church  Seminary  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1882. 

His  first  charge  was  to  serve  the  churches  at  Free- 
land  and  Hazleton,  Pa.,  and  then  on  May  1,  1885,  he  went 
to  Lansdale,  Pa.,  to  serve  people  of  St.  John's  Reformed 
Church.  He  ministered  there  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty- 
eight  years,  when  owing  to  broken  health  he  retired  from 
active  work  and  was  made  pastor  emeritus.  When  he 
took  up  the  work  at  Lansdale  there  was  a  membership 
of  but  54,  and  a  debt  of  $2,300.  It  was  then  a  mission 
church,  but  in  four  years  he  had  so  built  it  up  that  it  was 
made  self-supporting.  During  his  administration  a  new 
church  and  a  parsonage  had  been  built,  and  the  congre- 
gation grew  into  a  strong  unit.  A  lot  of  land  had  also 
been  purchased  whereon  to  build  a  Sunday  School  build- 
ing. Mr.  Rothtrock  always  prided  himself  by  the  fact 
that  over  the  entire  time  of  his  ministry  his  classical 
apportionment  was  always  paid  in  full.  This  church  has 
indeed  been  most  liberal  in  meeting  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  as  witnessed  by  its  large  offering  to  the  Forward 
Movement  of  the  Reformed  Church,  when  for  the  five 
years  ending  1919,  its  paid-in  offerings  for  that  move- 
ment and  the  Co-operative  Plan  amounted  to  $15,192. 

Mr.  Rothtrock  served  for  a  time  as  president  of 
Tohickon  Classis,  of  which  for  many  years  he  was  its 
efficient  treasurer,  which  office  he  was  filling  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  interested  in  the  civic  affairs  of  his 
borough.  He  was  a  past  master  of  Shiloh  Lodge  of 
Masons,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  of  Hutch- 
inson Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  of  Norristown, 
and  of  Lu  Lu  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  the  American 
Legion. 

On  October  18,  1882,  he  was  married  with  Miss  Pattie 
Mae  Fahnestock,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  survives  him. 
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His  wife  was  greatly  interested  in  his  church  work,  and 
in  full  sympathy  with  all  the  activities  connected  there- 
with, she  was  indeed  an  ideal  pastor's  wife.  The  writer 
of  this  biographical  notice  was  one  of  those  who  learned 
to  know  and  appreciate  the  lovely  family  life  of  this  de- 
voted couple.  Their  union  was  not  blessed  with  children. 

The  following  poem  was  a  great  favorite  of  Mr. 
Rothtrock,  which  the  writer  of  this  notice  heard  him  re- 
cite on  several  occasions: 

"If  with  pleasure  you  are  viewing  any  work  a  man  is  doing, 

If  you  like  or  love  him,  tell  him  now; 
Don't  withhold  your  approbation  till  the  parson  makes  oration 

And  he  lies  with  snowy  lilies  on  his  brow. 
For,  no  matter  how  you  shout  it,  he  won't  really  care  about  it; 

He  won't  know  how  many  teardrops  you  have  shed. 
If  you  think  some  praise  is  due  him,  now's  the  time  to  slip  it  to  him, 

For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone  when  he's  dead. 

More  than  fame  and  more  than  money  is  the  comment  kind  and 
sunny 

And  the  hearty,  warm  approval  of  a  friend, 
For  it  gives  to  life  a  savor,  and  it  makes  you  stronger,  braver, 

And  it  gives  you  heart  and  spirit  to  the  end. 
If  he  earns  your  praise,  bestow  it;  if  you  like  him,  let  him  know  it; 

Let  the  words  of  true  encouragement  be  said. 
Do  not  wait  till  life  is  over  and  he's  underneath  the  clover, 

For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone  when  he's  dead." 

B.  F.  F.,  Jr. 
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David  Nicholas  Schaeffer,  Esq. 

David  Nicholas  Schaeffer,  attorney-at-law,  died  at 
Reading  June  2,  1923.  He  was  born  in  Maxatawny 
Township,  Berks  County,  September  10,  1853.  His 
parents  were  David  Schaeffer  (Oct.  26,  1825— Feb.  16, 
1902),  and  Esther  Anna  Christ  (Oct.  25,  1825— Feb.  16, 
1902). 

To  this  union  there  were  born  five  sons:  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  for  many  years  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  Rev.  William  C.  Schaeffer,  late  professor 
of  New  Testament  Science  in  the  Eastern  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  at  Lancaster;  James 
Schaeffer,  of  Kutztown;  Charles  D.  Schaeffer,  for  many 
years  chief  surgeon  of  the  Allentown  Hospital,  and  D. 
Nicholas  Schaeffer. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  tutelage  of 
George  F.  Baer.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
county  of  Berks  in  1878  and  soon  attained  a  lucrative 
practice.  He  served  for  many  years  as  elder  in  St.  Paul's 
Reformed  congregation,  Reading. 

On  November  11,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Katharine 
Grim,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Grim.  To  them  were  born 
three  sons:  Dr.  Forest  G.  Schaeffer,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, Allentown;  Paul  N.  Schaeffer,  President  Judge  of 
Berks  County;  and  Harry  H.  Schaeffer.  The  paternal 
ancestry  is  fully  presented  in  the  obituary  of  his  brother, 
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Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Volume  XXX,  page  51.  His  mother 
was  a  great-great-granddaughter  of  Marcus  Christ,  who 
came  to  Pennsylvania  from  Germany  in  1733,  and  who  in 
1756  was  shot  by  an  Indian  at  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
line  of  descent  from  Marcus  Christ  is  Valentine  Christ 
(1742-1813),  John  Jacob  Christ  (Apr.  5,  1798— Feb.  2, 
1872). 

Elected  to  membership  January  9,  1895,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Hon.  G.  A.  Endlich. 
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Hon.  Aaron  S.  Swartz,  LL.  D. 

Thirty-six  years  on  the  bench  of  Montgomery  county, 
was  the  remarkable  record  attained  by  Judge  Aaron  S. 
Swartz — the  longest  period  of  service  by  any  judge  of 
that  county.  If  Judge  Swartz's  career  could  be  com- 
puted in  terms  of  work  accomplished  it  would  indeed  be 
amazing,  as  his  capacity  for  unremitting  labor  was  pro- 
digious. 

Judge  Swartz  came  from  a  Mennonite  family  that 
had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Towamencin  Township 
since  Colonial  times.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  at  Kulps- 
ville  in  that  township  on  February  24,  1849.  His  parent? 
were  Jacob  H.  Swartz  and  his  wife,  Susannah 
Schneider.  And  his  grandparents  were  Emanuel  and 
Annie  Hendricks  Swartz.  The  latter  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Garret  Hendricks.  He  was  educated  at  Free- 
land  Seminary,  now  Ursinus  College,  and  at  Lafayette 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
in  1871,  taking  his  master's  degree  in  course.  In  1907  his 
Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  For  a  short  time  he  taught  school  in 
Phoenixville.  He  was  appointed  a  deputy  clerk  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  and  at  the  same  time  read 
law  in  the  office  of  Gilbert  R.  Fox,  of  Norristown,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875. 

Judge  Swartz  was  commissioned  additional  law  judge 
of  Montgomery  County  May  2,  1887.  On  August  20  fol- 
lowing President  Judge  B.  Markley  Boyer  d:ed.  There- 
upon Judge  Swartz  succeeded  to  the  president  judgeship. 
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In  November,  1877,  he  was  elected  for  the  full  ten-year 
term  as  president  judge,  and  every  decade  following,  up 
to  1917,  he  was  elected,  usually  without  opposition,  the 
Democrats  recognizing  his  pre-eminent  fairness  as  a 
judge  by  refraining  from  making  nominations  for  the 
office. 

Of  the  great  mass  of  litigation  which  required  his  ad- 
judication during  his  long  period  of  service  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak  in  detail.  But  no  matter  how  trivial 
or  how  important  the  case,  Judge  Swartz  always  gave 
the  matters  at  issue  the  most  thorough  consideration. 
Questions  of  human  values  were  never  lost  amidst  mazes 
of  legal  verbiage.  He  viewed  every  angle  of  the  issue. 
Considering  the  great  number  of  cases  which  he  heard, 
reversals  of  his  decisions  by  higher  courts  were  exceed- 
ingly few. 

Beyond  his  duties  on  the  bench  Judge  Swartz  had 
two  interests  that  strongly  appealed  to  him.  One  was 
trout  fishing.  Almost  every  year  he  was  out  whipping 
some  trout  stream  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  His 
other  interest  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  which  he  was  a  ruling  elder  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for  many  years.  He 
was  often  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses  at  religious 
assemblages. 

Early  in  1923,  Judge  Swartz's  health  failed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  was  constrained  to  take  advantage  of  a  law 
passed  a  short  time  before,  authorizing  the  retire- 
ment of  judges.  His  death  followed  on  August  28  of  the 
same  year. 

He  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  November  1,  1916. 


EMINENT 
PENNSYLVANIA  GERMANS 


By 


EDGAR  FAHS  SMITH,  Sc.D. 


Prepared  for  his  address  as  President  to  the  Soc- 
iety at  annual  meeting  in  Bethlehem  October  5, 
1924,  but  read  at  the  meeting  in  Lancaster  Oct- 
ober 7,  1925. 
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R.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Frederick  Valentine  Melsheimer  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1749.  In  early  life  he  de- 
veloped a  great  interest  in  natural 
science,  but  took  care  to  receive  a  classi- 
cal education.  In  1775  he  was  ordained 
a  clergyman  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  He 
became  in  1775  a  chaplain  with  the  Brunswick  dragoons 
which  went  out  from  Germany  to  Quebec.  He  left  the 
service  and  wandered  down  from  Quebec  to  Bethlehem, 
where  he  found  friends  among  the  Moravians.  In  1779 
Frederick  Valentine  Melsheimer  became  the  pastor  of 
five  Lutheran  churches  in  the  region  that  is  now  em- 
braced in  Dauphin  County.  He  moved  to  Manheim,  Lan- 
caster County,  and  in  1785  he  went  over  to  New  Holland 
in  the  same  county,  serving  several  churches  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  county.  It  was  in  this  period  while 
the  pastor  of  these  churches  that  Melsheimer  began  his 
study  of  American  entomology. 

A  college  was  established  here  in  Lancaster  in  1787, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Muhlenberg,  then  the  most 
learned  botanist  in  this  country,  was  made  the  permanent 
president.  Melsheimer  was  called  up  from  New  Holland 
to  take  charge  of  the  German  department  of  the  college, 
but  the  bright  prospects  of  this  college  became  darkened. 
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Muhlenberg  withdrew  from  the  presidency  and  Mel- 
sheimer became  the  second  president.  In  1798  for  some 
reason  unknown  he  left  Lancaster  to  assume  the  pastor- 
ate of  a  Lutheran;  Church  in  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  he  continued  until  his  death.  It  was  in  the  years 
of  his  residence  in  Hanover  that  he  won  distinction  in 
the  field  of  science. 

Having  been  born  in  York  County  only  fourteen  miles 
from  Hanover,  when  I  learned  by  a  life  out  in  the  field 
that  were  not  my  fields  particularly,  I  found  this  man, 
and  I  had  enough  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  pride  in  me 
to  want  to  know  more  about  him.  To  think  that  in  my 
native  country,  only  fourteen  miles  from  my  birthplace, 
thre  once  lived  a  man  who  became  in  his  day  the  leader 
of  entomologists  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
started  me  to  search  out  his  history,  and  learn  as  much 
as  I  could  in  regard  to  him.  It  was  merely  to  introduce 
him  to  you,  fellow  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  that  I  brought 
his  name  here  this  morning. 

In  1806  Frederick  Valentine  Melsheimer  wrote  a  book 
on  entomology,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It 
was  the  pioneer,  and  Thomas  Say  years  afterwards  desig- 
nated Melsheimer  as  the  "Father  of  American  Ento- 
mology." Melsheimer's  collection  contained  5302  species, 
and  he  had  over  15,000  specimens  in  his  collection.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Harvard  University.  His  son, 
his  grandson,  and  his  great  grandson  followed  him,  the 
one  in  the  ministry  and  one  in  medicine.  And  the  doctor 
of  medicine  is  the  man  that  Louis  Agazzi  met  on  a 
journey  to  Hanover  and  purchased  the  collection.  But 
this  one  who  belongs  to  us,  Frederick  Valentine  Mel- 
sheimer, wrote  also  extensively  on  theological  subjects. 

Can  you  realize  that  through  the  streets  of  this  City, 
and  as  the  second  president  of  your  splendid  college,  you 
had  this  man,  the  greatest  entomologist  during  his  day? 
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I  think  that  is  something  of  which  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans have  a  right  to  feel  proud. 

Another  "Father  of  American  Entomology"  was  born 
in  Reading.  He  studied  for  a  little  while  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  subsequently  pursued  his  theolo- 
gical studies  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  German  Re- 
formed Seminary,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Mayer. 
And  the  first  pastoral  charge  of  this  second  father,  which 
church  he  served  thirty-seven  years,  was  at  Kreutz 
Creek,  six  miles  from  York.  And  here  it  was  during  this 
ministry  that  he  began  his  collection  of  insects  and  to 
study  entomology.  He  served  that  German  congregation 
of  the  Reformed  Church  for  thirteen  years. 

One  of  his  catalogues  was  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia, 
and  it  contains  thirty-six  new  species  and  about  eighteen 
new  genera.  His  scientific  correspondence  was  also  con- 
siderable. When  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  he  sold  his 
collection  at  the  time  that  that  of  Melsheimer  was  sold 
to  Louis  Agassiz.  It  is  also  in  Harvard  University. 

Now  this  second  father  of  entomology  I  saw  when  I 
was  a  mere  boy  running  around  the  streets  of  York.  His 
home  was  about  ten  doors  east  of  my  home.  He  was 
known  as  Father  Daniel  Ziegler,  a  tall  slim  man,  hair 
white  as  snow,  with  a  tall  hat  and  a  cane.  And  little  did 
I  dream  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  I  was  ab- 
solutely ignorant  that  I  had  seen  a  father  of  American 
entomology.  He  had  often  said  good  morning,  and  I  in 
his  own  home  played  with  his  son.  We  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  I  think,  should  make  it  a  point  that  the  on-com- 
ing generations,  our  descendants  who  are  living  here  in 
York  and  in  Lancaster — at  one  time,  of  course,  in  Mel- 
sheimer's  day,  York  County  and  Lancaster  County  were 
together,  one  big  county — that  the  oncoming  genera- 
tion should  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  such  men 
were  their  ancestors.  In  our  schools  some  effort  should 
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be  made  to  bring  these  facts  to  their  knowledge.  We  hear 
about  other  eminent  entomologists  and  zoologists  and 
geologists,  but  never  once  in  my  school  days  over  in  York 
did  I  hear  the  name  of  Father  Ziegler  or  Melsheimer 
mentioned  by  my  teachers  as  men  to  whom  the  world 
looked  up.  The  correspondents  of  Melsheimer  were  not 
only  Americans  but  Europeans,  and  in  their  dictionaries, 
their  great  works  on  entomology,  his  name  appears  on 
almost  every  page. 

Some  of  you  recall  Dr.  John  Morris,  at  one  time  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lutherville  Seminary  in  Maryland,  a  brother 
of  Dr.  Charles  Morris,  who  lived  in  York,  and  kept  what 
is  known  as  the  Morris  Drug  Store.  He  was  a  professor 
for  a  while  of  zoology  in  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettys- 
burg. Dr.  Morris  said  of  Daniel  Ziegler,  "There  was 
nothing  whatever  eventful  in  his  life,  and  besides  his  en- 
tomological contributions,  he  was  nothing  more  than  a 
plain,  plodding,  honest  country  parson."  Yes,  that  is 
true,  but  his  contributions  in  his  particular  science  are 
today  studied  by  those  who  follow  that  line  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Now  that  is  the  first  chapter  of  my  talk  to  you.  Just 
a  few  eminent  scientists.  I  next  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, or  introduce  to  you,  John  Eckstein,  a  portrait 
painter,  a  modeler  in  clay,  and  an  engraver  of  portraits 
executed  in  a  very  curious  stipple  manner.  By  stipple  is 
meant  a  dot  engraving.  He  was  an  unknown  person  for 
many  years.  He  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  artists 
and  engravers  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mantel  Field- 
ing, of  Philadelphia,  who  was  an  authority  on  engraving. 
This  is  one  of  Eckstein's  large  pictures.  I  have  a  copy  of 
it  at  home,  from  which  this  photograph  was  made.  It  is 
a  perfectly  beautiful  thing,  and  when  we  recall  that 
Eckstein  did  not  have  the  splendid  instruments  that 
came  into  use  by  artists  we  wonder  that  he  succeeded 
as  well.  There  are  very  few  copies  of  that  engraving  to 
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be  had  in  those  days.  They  are  very  expensive.  And  an- 
other one  by  him  is  this  one.  This  is  a  representation  of 
a  monument  of  General  Washington,  and  is  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  best  that  was  made  by  the  early  engravers 
of  our  country.  From  1795  to  1831  America  had  a  num- 
ber of  engravers,  and  among  them  was  this  man  Eck- 
stein, who,  it  seems,  early  in  life  had  been  a  sort  of 
statuary  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  he  called  himself  an 
historical  painter.  You  will  find  his  name  in  the  Phila- 
delphia records,  or  directories,  from  1796  to  1797, 
and  then  in  1795,  and  from  1811  to  1816  his  name  ap- 
pears there  as  simply  an  engraver.  Once  or  twice  I  found 
him  appearing  as  a  merchant,  but  he  painted  and  he  en- 
graved as  late  as  1822. 

All  his  portraits  are  inscribed  as  "Painted  and  En- 
graved by  John  Eckstein,"  and  they  are  executed  in  a 
combination  of  stipple  and  roulette  work,  which  gives 
perfectly  splendid  results.  This  is  a  statue  of  Washing- 
ton. This  picture  of  a  statue  of  Washington  was  made 
in  1806.  Let  me  say  there  are  only  five  of  these  known 
to  the  connoisseurs  of  art  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
beautiful  thing.  I  thought  to  bring  it  up  here,  but  then 
I  was  afraid  that  something  might  happen  to  it.  And  that 
you  may  realize  that  it  is  appreciated  by  art  students, 
if  I  gave  the  word  to  some  men  in  New  York  who  deal  in 
this  kind  of  work  that  it  is  for  sale,  I  could  get  $150.00 
in  the  next  mail.  That  much  it  is  appreciated. 

But  my  object  in  presenting  Eckstein  here  is  to  let 
you  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  great  family  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.  He  would  have  belonged  to  this  Society  had 
it  been  in  existence  in  his  day.  We  may  well  be  proud  of 
him  on  that  account.  A  great  engraver.  Hang  that  pic- 
ture anywhere  in  art  clubs  and  it  would  attract  attention. 
It  is  really  famous. 

The  next  person  of  whom  just  a  word  I  wish  to  talk 
is  Jacob  Eicholtz.  Some  months  ago  I  was  here  in  this 
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auditorium  telling  you  about  some  one  who  lived  here  in 
Lancaster,  and  incidentally  brought  in  Jacob  Eicholtz. 
Lancastrians  must  be  proud  of  him.  They  ought  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  the  results  of  his  brush  work  into  their 
possession.  Only  four  days  ago  I  was  in  the  Historical 
Society  in  Philadelphia  and  talked  to  Dr.  Montgomery. 
They  have  about  thirty  Eicholtz  portraits.  There  are 
several  here  in  the  city  now.  I  do  not  intend  to  follow 
him  up  very  far.  I  merely  bring  this  before  you.  This 
is  Nicholas  Biddle,  a  very  prominent  man  in  Philadel- 
phia legal  and  business  circles  years  ago.  This  is  the 
picture  that  introduced  Jacob  Eicholtz  to  Gilbert  Stuart. 
Eicholtz  was  a  copper  and  tinsmith  in  this  town.  That 
is  the  way  he  earned  his  living  and  supported  his  family, 
but  there  was  something  in  him  that  prompted  him  to 
try  to  reproduce  on  canvas  the  features  of  men.  He 
made  his  own  paints,  made  his  own  brushes.  It  happened 
that  Thomas  Sully  came  here  on  one  occasion  to  paint 
a  prominent  member  of  the  bar.  Eicholtz  screwed  up 
his  courage  and  called  on  him  and  asked  him  to  come  to 
his  home.  The  place  that  Sully  was  taken  into  was  a  tin 
ship,  and  there  this  picture  of  Nicholas  Biddle  made  by 
Jacob  Eicholtz  was  exhibited.  Sully  examined  his  paints 
and  his  brushes,  and  gave  him  a  few  real  brushes.  He  says 
that  with  the  thnigs  that  Eicholtz  had  he  could  not  con- 
ceive could  produce  a  picture  at  all.  He  told  him  to  take 
this  picture  and  visit  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  was  then  in 
Boston.  And  on  foot,  not  by  auto  but  by  foot,  this  tin- 
smith went  out  of  this  then  village  to  Boston,  craved  an 
interview  with  Gilbert  Stuart,  got  it,  and  placed  this  be- 
fore him.  Stuart  studied  it  three  days,  pointing  out  the 
defects  and  so  on,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  learned 
to  draw  and  paint.  He  said  he  just  picked  it  up.  He  then 
advised  him  to  go  back  home  and  draw,  draw,  draw.  In 
the  books  on  art  and  the  history  of  painting  in  the  United 
States  Jacob  Eicholtz  holds  a  high  place.  So  I  plead  with 
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you  Lancastrians,  lay  hold  of  these  portrait  products. 
Make  them  yours.  Do  not  let  them  get  lost.  A  little  club 
dissolved  itself  down  there  in  Philadelphia  last  winter. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  years  old  it  was.  But  it  had 
a  number  of  portraits  of  Eicholtz,  and  now  they  have 
disappeared.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  the 
Historical  Society  of  this  City,  or,  if  you  have  it,  an  art 
club  should  make  an  effort  in  your  public  schools  and 
the  high  schools,  and  once  in  a  while  some  teacher  who 
has  looked  up  the  history  of  this  man  should  give  them 
a  talk.  Who  knows  but  that  in  the  groups  of  young  girls 
and  young  boys  there  may  be  many  more  Eichotlzes?  It 
is  well  worth  the  effort. 

That,  of  course,  is  David  Rittenhouse.  You  all  know 
him.  But  if  you  read  down  here  in  the  right  hand  corner 
you  will  find  "C.  Gobrecht,"  who  engraved  it.  He  was 
Christian  Gobrecht.  He  was  born  in  Hanover,  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1785,  and  he  died  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1844.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Christopher 
Gobrecht,  who  had  been  born  in  Augerstein,  Germany, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1755.  He  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  died  at 
Hanover,  York  County,  in  1815.  The  mother  of  Christian 
Gobrecht  was  Elizabeth  Sands,  whose  ancestor,  James 
Sands,  settled  at  Plymouth,  in  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  in  1642. 

At  an  early  age  Christian  Gobrecht  was  apprenticed 
to  a  clock-maker  at  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  to  learn 
the  business,  and  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  Baltimore.  By  working  upon  the 
faces  of  clocks  and  watches  he  learned  to  engrave  and  to 
sink  dies,  and  as  early  as  1810  he  engraved  a  very  credit- 
able portrait  of  George  Washington.  About  1811  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  while  especially  engaged  in 
sinking  dies  for  medals  and  other  work  of  that  nature 
he  made  several  good  portraits  of  distinguished  individ- 
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uals.  That  is  one  of  Gobrecht's  seventeen  plates.  It  is 
highly  prized.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fine  piece  of  work.  This 
is  his  first  picture  of  George  Washington  that  he  en- 
graved, of  a  total  of  three  of  Washington  by  Christian 
Gobrecht.  They  have  constituted  the  frontispieces  of 
various  biographies  of  Washington.  They  have  been 
hung  time  and  time  again  in  the  halls  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Christian  Gobrecht  in- 
vented a  process  by  which  he  had  a  ruler  engrave  a  plate, 
a  process  that  turned  out  to  be  a  great  advance  on  the 
methods  of  engraving.  Of  course,  there  were  those  who 
tried  to  take  the  honor  of  this  discovery  from  him,  and 
for  years  they  were  successful,  but  at  last  some  jury  or 
other  awarded  him  the  credit  of  having  discovered  it. 
But  he  used  a  pointed  needle  to  engrave  this  particular 
picture.  He  had  seventeen  plates,  I  said.  I  have  pictures 
of  all  of  them.  Because  he  was  born  in  York  County  I 
felt  that  maybe  one  of  these  days  I  would  get  courage  to 
mount  all  my  pictures  engraved  by  Gobrecht,  put  them 
into  a  beautiful  cover,  and  make  a  journey  to  Hanover, 
and  request  a  chance  to  speak  before  the  children  of  the 
school  and  tell  them  about  this  boy  who  ran  around  that 
town  barefooted,  made  mud  pies,  and  did  all  the  things 
that  country  boys  regularly  do,  and  who  today  lives  in  the 
great  circle  of  artists  of  this  country  and  abroad.  If  you 
get  Reese's  Dictionary  of  about  forty-seven  volumes,  you 
will  see  all  the  engravings  of  Gobrecht.  These  pictures 
should  hang  in  the  high  school  at  Hanover,  but  nobody 
cares. 

That,  I  think,  concludes  my  chapter,  first  on  en- 
tomologists and  scientists,  and  then  next  on  this  branch 
of  art  known  as  engraving.  And  I  fancy  that  you  will 
conclude  with  me  that  we  have  not  as  a  people  any  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from 
us  and  laid  before  the  great  critical  public  the  results  of 
their  efforts  in  these  lines. 
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The  next  picture.  Not  all  of  you  know  him.  Some  do, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  him  as  a  Pennsylvania  German. 
He  said  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  introduced  before 
an  audience  in  Philadelphia  without  the  introducer  men- 
tioning his  name,  "My  name  is  Joseph  Leidy,  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  I  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  ninth  day 
of  September,  1823,  and  I  have  lived  here  ever  since.  My 
father  was  Philip  Leidy,  the  hatter,  on  Third  Street, 
above  Vine.  My  mother  was  Catherine  Mellick.  She 
died  a  few  months  after  my  birth.  My  father  married  her 
sister,  Christina  Mellick,  and  she  was  the  mother  I  have 
known,  who  was  all  in  all  to  me,  the  one  to  whom  I  owe 
all  that  I  am."  That  is  what  Joseph  Leidy  said.  At  an 
early  age  he  began  to  take  a  great  delight  in  natural  his- 
tory, and  in  noticing  all  natural  objects  about  him.  And 
he  remarked  on  one  occasion  of  his  self-education  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  he  knew  a  little  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  little  of  that  little  he  proposed  to  teach  the 
crowd  that  night.  And  this  was  the  man  who  published 
553  books  and  essays  on  natural  history  subjects.  He 
was  always  at  work  and  at  important  work.  This  is  the 
man  that  discovered  the  trichina  spiralis  in  the  hog.  He 
was  an  anatomist  first.  And  sitting  one  evening  in  the 
dissecting  room  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut,  he  opened  his 
little  paper  bag  and  took  out  a  sandwich,  and  the  meat 
was  something  that  interested  him,  for  he  saw  a  white 
spot  in  it.  With  a  little  scalpel  that  had  been  previously 
cleaned  he  got  it  out  and  examined  it.  And  that  was  the 
trichina  spiralis  that  occurs  in  hog  meat  so  frequently, 
and  is  the  cause  often  of  lockjaw.  And  the  hog  had  prob- 
ably gotten  it  from  eating  infected  oats.  Leidy  said  that 
a  single  ounce  of  infected  meat  would  often  contain  from 
50,000  to  100,000  of  these  worms.  Though  an  anatomist, 
botany,  geology,  paleontology  and  mineralogy  were  at  his 
finger  ends.  Profound  as  was  his  knowledge  of  living 
plants  and  animals,  his  acquaintance  with  the  extinct 
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forms  of  life  was  equally  so.  "His  knowledge  of  the 
horse  from  its  origin  in  prehistoric  days,  gained  from  a 
profound  study  of  the  marvelous  changes  its  fossil  re- 
mains show  that  it  had  undergone  before  the  peerless 
animal  of  today  was  produced,  was  incomparable." 

I  wish  you  all  might  have  known  him.  Not  a  tall  man, 
but  large  of  form  and  a  modest  man.  I  sat  in  his  lecture 
room  one  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  It  was  his  birthday. 
A  lot  of  the  students  had  heard  of  this,  and  they  decided 
they  would  have  a  celebration.  So  they  got  together 
beautiful  flowers  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  the  lecture 
table  was  decorated,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  show 
any  specimens,  anatomical  or  otherwise.  They  had  a 
costly  and  a  valuable  and  a  beautiful  gift  that  was  to  be 
presented  to  him  later.  His  good  wife  had  been  informed 
of  what  was  to  take  place,  and  she  thought  it  was  about 
time  that  Joseph  appeared  in  proper  dress  before  such  a 
distinguished  audience.  You  will  notice  in  that  beautiful 
statue  of  his  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  that  he  wears  just 
such  a  roundabout  coat.  Leidy  never  wore  what  we  call 
an  evening  dress  coat.  You  could  not  get  him  to  wear  one. 
I  saw  him  many  times  at  large  functions  where  every 
other  man  in  the  room  was  wearing  a  swallowtail  coat 
but  Joseph  Leidy.  He  wore  a  sack  coat.  So  through  Mrs. 
Leidy  using  that  insistence  and  that  power  which  wives 
have — they  always  win  out,  you  know;  it  may  take  a 
while,  but  they  succeed — he  appeared  at  that  function 
at  four  o'clock  in  a  spike  tail  coat,  in  a  white  vest  and 
white  kid  gloves.  He  came  walking  in  followed  by  three 
or  four  assistants,  and  he  looked  over  this  audience,  and 
they  began  to  cheer  and  applaud.  Then  when  silence 
came  he  remarked  in  a  low  tone,  but  it  was  heard  every- 
where, "Elizabeth  made  me  do  this." 

Any  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  zoology  is 
sure  to  tell  you  that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can biologists  and  paleontologists.  These  great  extinct 
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forms — he  dug  up  their  bones  out  West  and  restored 
them.  A  good  many  of  his  fine  specimens  were  taken 
away  from  him.  People  stole  them,  but  there  were  still 
many  left.  When  he  went  down  to  Jena  some  years  ago 
and  saw  that  great  anatomist  there — Leidy  was  in  the 
company  of  another  distinguished  American — the  Ger- 
man savant  rushed  down,  met  Dr.  Leidy  and  embraced 
him.  He  was  only  a  young  man  then.  I  heard  him  lecture 
many  a  time  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  I 
heard  him  lecture  out  at  our  University.  One  time  there 
came  a  call  from  Johns  Hopkins.  They  wanted  Leidy  to 
teach  anatomy.  They  offered  him  $10,000.00.  It  was  the 
day  when  we  did  not  hear  of  college  professors  getting 
a  $10,000.00  salary.  But  Joseph  Leidy  turned  it  down, 
and  stayed  all  his  life  at  the  University.  He  was  in  a 
class  of  forty-three,  and  one  of  his  classmates  was 
Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer.  This  whole 
scientific  world  of  America  today  simply  worships  his 
memory,  and  of  his  it  was  said, 

The  wisest  man  could  ask  no  more  of  fate 

Than  to  be  simple,  modest,  manly,  true, 

Safe  from  the  many,  honored  by  the  few; 

Nothing  to  count  in  world,  or  church,  or  state, 

But  inwardly  in  secret  to  be  great; 

To  feel  mysterious  nature  ever  new, 

To  touch,  if  not  to  grasp,  her  endless  clue. 

And  learn  by  each  discovery  how  to  wait. 

To  widen  knowledge  and  escape  the  praise; 

Wisely  to  teach  because  more  wise  to  learn; 

To  toil  for  science,  not  to  draw  men's  gaze, 

But  for  her  love  of  self-denial  stern; 

That  such  a  man  should  spring  from  our  decays, 

Fans  the  soul's  nobler  faith  until  it  burns. 

A  good  Pennsylvania  German. 

There  is  another  one.  Samuel  D.  Gross  was  born  near 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1805.  His  childhood  was  spent 
on  his  father's  farm.  It  is  said  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
languages,  and  he  never  lost  the  Pennsylvania  brogue. 
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Even  in  later  life  you  could  detect  it  every  time  he  spoke. 
He  despised  mathematics.  His  medical  studies  were  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  George  McClellan,  of  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  where  he  got  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1828.  Here  is  an  interesting  story:  About  that  time,  1825 
and  1826,  when  Jefferson  Medical  College  was  founded, 
McClellan  was  an  aggressive  chap,  and  those  he  gath- 
ered about  him  were  aggressive,  and  they  determined 
that  this  little  school  of  theirs  was  to  go  ahead.  They  said 
hard  things  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  School,  who  retaliated  by  saying  still 
harder  things.  Gross'  family  physician  at  home,  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  a  true  Pennsylvania  man,  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  when  he  started  to  Philadelphia  to 
two  of  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  but  when 
Samuel  Gross  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  mingled  with 
medical  students,  he  learned  of  this  war  that  was  going 
on,  and  he  quietly  stuck  away  this  letter  of  introduction 
and  went  to  Jeff.  Few  youths  studied  more  persistently, 
more  systematically,  or  with  greater  self-reliance.  He 
taught,  after  he  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Medical 
School,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  1856  he  was  brought 
back  to  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Here  in  Jefferson  he 
became  most  active  and  renown  rewarded  his  efforts.  So 
he  resolved  then  and  there  to  become  a  teacher  of  medi- 
cine. 

These  are  the  words  which  he  spoke  on  the  day  that 
he  was  inaugurated  in  Jefferson  Medical  College: 

"Whatever  of  life,  and  of  health  and  of  strength  re- 
mains to  me,  I  hereby,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God 
and  of  this  large  assemblage,  dedicate  to  the  cause  of  my 
Alma  Mater,  to  the  interests  of  medical  science,  and  to 
the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures." 

Wasn't  that  a  splendid  thing  for  this  leader  in  surgery 
to  say,  a  man  who  had  been  honored  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge?  Cambridge  gave  him  a  D.  C.  L.  and  Oxford 
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an  LL.  D.,  Edinburgh  an  LL.  D.,  and  then  the  universi- 
ties of  this  country.  How  great  a  man  he  was  to  say 
things  of  that  kind !  He  was  just  as  modest  in  his  way  as 
Leidy  was,  although  he  could  not  have  made  that  speech. 
Those  two  big  men  belong  to  our  particular  family.  Do 
not  forget  that.  When  he  received  his  D.  C.  L.  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  whole  audience  arose,  and  there  were  members 
of  the  nobility  and  the  greatest  medical  minds  of  all  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  That  evidences  the  position  which  he 
held  and  the  eminence  to  which  he  had  attained.  And  so 
I  thought  I  might  bring  that  along  up  here  this  morning. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  our  people  who  have  been  first 
in  certain  directions,  but  we  have  not  talked  much  about 
them.  We  have  not  said  much  to  our  children  who  are 
coming  on.  We  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  have  them  in- 
structed. 

I  on  one  occasion  was  riding  in  a  street  car  years  ago 
in  Philadelphia,  and  up  two  seats  from  me  sat  a  young 
woman,  who  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  come  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  I  recognized  her,  but  did 
not  speak  to  her.  I  was  younger  then  than  I  am  now.  She 
was  younger,  too.  She  was  busy  reading.  And  who 
should  come  into  the  car  when  it  stopped  at  a  corner  but 
Joseph  Leidy.  Leidy  sat  down  in  the  seat  next  to  this 
young  lady,  and  it  wasn't  long  until  I  saw  he  had  become 
interested  in  her.  At  least  he  was  looking  over.  Finally, 
he  reached  over  the  back  of  the  seat  and  took  the  book  she 
had  out  of  her  hand,  saying,  "Daughter,  please,  let  me 
have  it."  She  was  a  high-spirited  soul,  and  I  saw  she  was 
mad.  She  did  not  know  Leidy.  They  went  out  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  then  she  got  out  and  he  got  out,  and  she 
looked  at  him.  I  guess  she  meant  to  be  impertinent.  But 
I  heard  him  again  say,  "Daughter,  drop  this  book,  don't 
read  it;  now  that  you  may  understand,  I  am  Joseph 
Leidy;  I  teach  over  here  in  this  building."  The  moment 
he  said  Joseph  Leidy  I  saw  the  young  woman  almost  col- 
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lapse.  She  had  heard  the  name.  But  what  interested  me 
was  his  interest  in  what  this  young  woman  was  learning. 
I  learned  from  her  afterwards  that  he  walked  a  block  or 
two  with  her,  and  he  told  her  what  she  should  read  and 
that  she  should  not  read  that.  That  great  big  man  would 
stop  to  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.  It  only  made  me  love  him 
more.   That  is  all. 

Now  then,  having  introduced  these  friends,  these 
early  members  of  the  family,  some  whom  we  knew, — 
we  knew  Gross  and  Leidy,  and  I  knew  old  Dr.  Ziegler, — 
I  am  at  the  end  of  my  communication. 
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The  Moravian  Church  and  the  Moravian  Seminary 
at  Bethlehem 


THE  MORAVIAN  REVOLUTIONARY  CHURCH 


HERE  are  no  Moravian  edifices  historic- 
ally more  interesting  than  the  row  of 
which  the  building  in  which  we  are 
gathered  today  forms  a  unit;  beginning 
with  the  Gemein  Haus,  next  to  the  large 
church,  and  extending,  in  a  connected 


line  of  buildings  broken  by  a  central 
court,  or  green,  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sisters'  House, 
and  the  Schnitz  House,  on  Church  Street. 

Early  in  1741  a  little  company  of  Moravian  immi- 
grants took  possession  of  the  first  house  of  Bethlehem, 
a  small  log  building  back  of  the  present  Hotel  Bethle- 
hem, and  which  was  torn  down  in  the  summer  of  1823 
to  make  room  for  a  stable. 
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About  6  months  later,  on  the  28th  of  September,  was 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  second  house,  completed  in 
1762  and  which  received  the  name  of  Gemein  Haus. 

On  the  second  floor  of  this  house  was  the  first  place 
of  worship  in  Bethlehem,  consisting  of  a  chapel  styled 
"Der  Saal,"  afterward  "der  kleine  Saal,"  whose  low 
ceiling  was  supported  by  four  pillars  of  black  walnut 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  partition  walls  of  the 
four  rooms  into  which,  at  a  later  day,  it  was  divided. 

For  nine  years  the  Moravians  worshipped  in  this 
Chapel.  Here  not  only  Indian  baptisms  but  Indian  con- 
ferences took  place.  The  Gemein  Haus  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  an  eastern  wing  almost  immediately, 
presenting,  in  August,  1743,  the  long  front  line  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 

That  stone  edifice  which  forms  the  western  end  of 
the  main  building  of  the  Sisters'  House  was  next  put  up. 
It  was  designed  as  a  Brethren  House  and  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  selected  the  site  on  July  7,  1742.  On  the  13th  it  was 
staked  off,  on  the  8th  of  August  the  cornerstone  was  laid 
and  on  the  6th  of  December  that  same  year  the  young 
men,  or  Single  Brethren,  met,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
home.  This  miracle  of  construction  was  accomplished 
in  what  was  practically  a  primeval  wilderness.  The 
stone  was  quarried  over  the  Lehigh  on  our  mountains, 
and  the  tile  for  the  roof  was  of  home  manufacture.  In 
1748  the  Single  Brethren  moved  into  another  new  house 
erected  for  them,  now  Colonial  Hall  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Seminary,  and  the  Single  Sisters  moved  into  the  vacated 
house,  thus  making  it  the  earliest  Moravion  Sisters' 
House  in  America. 

The  next  building  was  the  Bell  House,  then  standing 
unconnected  with  the  other  buildings.  It  was  occupied 
in  October  of  1746.  The  lower  floor  contained  a  kitchen 
and  dining  room  for  the  married  couples  of  the  settle- 
ment and  for  the  Single  Brethren,  for  then  people  took 
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their  meals  at  a  common  table.  The  upper  floor  was 
used  for  family  rooms.  On  June  9th,  1746,  the  bell- 
turret  was  finished.  The  base  of  the  turret  showed  a 
brass  clock  manufactured  by  Augustine  Neisser  of  Ger- 
mantown  and  in  the  turret  hung  three  bells  cast  by 
Samuel  Powell,  one  of  which  struck  the  hours  and  the 
other  two  the  quarters.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
those  little  bells  have  struck  all  the  quarters  of  all  the 
hours  in  Bethlehem  since  before  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  as  they  are  still  doing  service  on  the  "Big"  Church 
Clock. 


In  February,  1751,  on  account  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation, it  was  proposed  to  fill  up  the  Row  both  to  the  east 
and  the  west  of  the  Bell  House  and  they  decided  to  erect 
a  wing  to  the  east  and  a  large  place  of  worship  to  the 
west,  the  building  in  which  we  are  met  today. 

Again  a  miracle  of  construction  was  accomplished. 
Timber  was  floated  down  the  Lehigh  from  Gnadenhuet- 
ten,  near  Weissport,  where  the  Moravians  had  a  saw 
mill,  and  the  work  proceeded  with  such  extraordinary 
rapidity  that  by  the  middle  of  May  the  building  was  un- 
der roof.  On  the  first  floor  a  large  room,  laid  with 
square  tiles,  was  constructed  as  a  new  dining  hall  for  the 
married  people.  The  second  floor  was  to  be  the  chapel. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  and  large  buttresses 
masoned  up  outside  in  order  to  render  the  whole  struc- 
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ture  more  secure.  (In  1753  shingles  were  substituted 
for  the  heavy  tile.) 

On  the  9th  of  July  this  first  church  building  of 
Bethlehem  stood  finished,  built  in  three  months  and  four 
days. 

It  was  dedicated  on  July  10th,  1751.  In  the  forenoon, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  children  had  their  last  love-feast  in 
the  little  old  chapel  in  the  Gemein  Haus,  submitting  to 
an  interrogation  on  catechetical  questions  (they  also 
had  love-feasts  at  school  examination  times). 

Immediately  afterward  the  solemn  dedicatory  serv- 
ice was  held  in  this  auditorium.  The  last  service  was  the 
vesper  service. 

In  the  year  following  the  dedication  the  west  side  of 
the  Sisters'  House  was  completed,  occupied  for  the  first 
time  on  May  10th,  1752,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated 
by  a  shad-dinner  to  which  100  blooming  single  sisters 
sat  down.  This  was  in  their  own  dining  room  in  the 
stone-flagged  basement  of  their  building.  Twenty-one 
years  later  the  last  part  of  the  Row,  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  the  Sisters'  House,  was  erected,  in  1773,  so  that 
the  Row  as  we  now  see  it  was  built  at  nine  different 
times  during  a  period  of  32  years. 

As  for  the  New  Church  of  the  Moravians  this  Old 
Chapel  of  today,  it  entered  upon  a  period  of  fame  known 
throughout  the  colonies.  For  55  years  it  was  the  Bethle- 
hem Church,  within  whose  walls  transpired  much  that  is 
of  great  interest  in  our  early  history.  It  was,  however, 
differently  planned. 

The  minister's  table,  covered  with  black  cloth  and  on 
a  low  platform,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  western 
wall.  To  the  south  of  it  and  along  that  wall  sat  the  clergy 
on  the  Arbeiter-bank ;  at  the  north  of  it,  the  wives  of 
clergy  and  the  Pflegrin  of  the  Sisters'  House  on  a  similar 
bench.  Facing  the  male  arbeiter-bank,  and  therefore 
looking  to  the  west,  was  the  male  membership  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  facing  the  female-bank,  the  female  mem- 
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bership  with  the  children  in  front  on  each  side  accord- 
ing to  their  sex. 

Between  the  former  side-door  (closed  up  now)  and 
the  northeast  corner  were  the  benches  for  the  pupils  of 
the  boarding  school.  The  same  side  door  was  the  en- 
trance exclusively  for  the  females,  who  came  over  the 
green  to  the  Bell  House  and  then  through  a  hall-way 
leading  to  that  door.  Men  came  in  through  the  Gemein 
Haus  and  a  door  to  the  south.  The  organ  and  singers 
were  on  a  gallery  over  the  men's  entrance  along  the 
south  wall.  The  pulpit,  organ,  gallery  and  present  en- 
trance were  not  erected  until  1856,  when  extensive  reno- 
vations were  made  and  services  resumed. 

Many  beautiful  paintings  in  oil  hung  on  the  walls, 
painted  by  Valentine  Haidt,  a  preached-artist,  who  is 
buried  up  in  the  old  graveyard. 

Occasionally  we  hear  this  building  spoken  of  as  the 
Old  Indian  Chapel;  while  incorrect,  it  is  not  inappro- 
priate, as  many  Indians  were  baptized  here  and  wor- 
shipped here,  and  Indian  conferences  were  held  here. 

In  April  of  1757,  on  the  20th  day,  occurred  the  Great 
Wedding,  a  wedding  of  fourteen  couples.  The  Bethlehem 
church  diary  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  order  of 
the  ceremony,  but  does  not  give  a  specific  reason  for  the 
large  number  of  bridal  couples. 

Upon  a  similar  occasion  in  the  year  1749  in  the 
Gemein  Haus  Chapel,  thirty-one  couples  destined  for  the 
Mission  service  were  married;  but  on  the  later  occasion 
no  such  reason  was  given.  Therefore  it  is  assumed  that 
the  young  people  were  merely  ready  for  ordinary  matri- 
mony, and  a  great  celebration  was  made  of  the  occasion. 

The  betrothal  was  almost  as  important  as  the  wed- 
ding, and  took  place  here  in  this  chapel  four  days  earlier, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  with  suitable  ceremonies  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  pastors  and  pflegrin  of  the  choir- 
houses. 
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The  Great  Wedding  followed,  twelve  clergymen 
officiating.  The  congregation  sat  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
auditorium,  with  the  bridal  couples  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, facing  the  west.  They  entered  the  hall  during  an 
annunciatory  chorale  by  the  trombone  choir,  followed  by 
the  clergy  in  their  robes.  Bishop  Spangenborg  presided 
upon  this  rare  occasion  and  after  a  discourse  from  him 
there  was  a  liturgical  service  during  which  was  sung  a 
lengthy  hymn  written  for  the  occasion  by  Bishop  Ett- 
wein  and  a  shorter  one  by  John  Michael  Graff.  Then 
the  couples  were  married;  Bishop  Spangenborg  married 
Sister  Schultz  and  Brother  Till. 

Bethlehem  by  this  time  was  very  much  in  the  lime- 
light and  not  only  the  Penns  and  other  colonial  digna- 
taries  of  the  day,  but  the  distinguished  travellers  of  the 
period  visited  Bethlehem  to  observe  the  customs  of  the 
Moravians  and  they  were  invariably  received  with  great 
courtesy.  Frequently  a  special  service  in  this  building 
would  be  arranged  for  them  to  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  stately  liturgies  and  enjoy  the  fine  music. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  came  one  promi- 
nent visitor  after  the  other.  The  first  troops  came 
through  here  from  New  York  in  July  of  1775,  and  the 
officers  attended  divine  service  here  in  the  evening.  On 
July  24  a  Virginia  company  marched  through  and  by  re- 
quest Bishop  Ettwein  preached  a  sermon  to  them  in  the 
evening.  July  24  a  Maryland  Company  arrived,  attended 
service  in  a  body  and  listened  to  an  English  sermon.  One 
company  followed  the  other,  always  with  an  official 
recognition  of  their  presence. 

On  Feb.  14,  1776,  a  company  of  prisoners,  mostly 
French  troops,  arrived,  attended  a  children's  service 
here  and  purchased  needlework  in  the  Sisters'  House 
afterward. 

After  this  there  was  a  lull  for  a  while  in  the  military 
visits,  but  by  midsummer  troops  were  really  on  the 
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march.  Following  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
Moravians  omitted  prayers  for  the  King  of  England  in 
their  church  litany,  and  substituted  special  prayers  for 
the  country.  This  was  done  for  the  first  time  here  in  this 
auditorium  on  July  28th,  1776. 

Troops  for  the  Flying  Camp  in  New  Jersey  requested 
that  religious  services  be  held  for  them,  as  it  might  be  the 
last  time  for  many  of  them.  The  4th  battalion  from  Berks 
County,  Col.  Balthaser  Geehr,  attended  services  in  a  body 
when  they  passed  through.  Bishop  Ettwein  usually  offi- 
ciated. 


Bishop  John  Ettwein 


When  Sullivan's  troops  came  through  in  December, 
1776,  their  commander  and  thirty  other  officers  spent  the 
early  evening  quietly  in  this  church  listeneing  to  sacred 
music.  On  Christmas  of  that  year  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Military  Hospital  established  in  the  Single  Brethren 
House  attended  all  the  services.  All  of  the  officers  at- 
tached to  the  General  Staff  and  the  various  statesmen, 
when  living  here,  were  most  punctilious  in  their  attend- 
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ances  at  services.  Gen.  Macintosh  and  those  who  came  to 
close  up  the  hospital  at  the  cessation  of  its  service  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  attend  the  Palm  Sunday  Services 
in  1778. 

Their  stay  overlapped  that  of  the  romantic  Count 
Pulaski,  who  arrived  on  Maundy  Thursday,  April  16th, 
in  the  spring  of  1778,  and  the  first  notice  the  authorities 
had  of  this  illustrious  visitor  was  when  he  clanked  into 
their  afternoon  service  on  that  day.  Col.  Kobatsch,  a 
Prussian,  was  with  him. 

On  May  15th  Pulaski  is  mentioned  again  as  coming 
to  the  church,  with  some  of  his  staff  in  stately  procession, 
to  attend  the  English  preaching.  He  made  a  third  visit 
at  a  later  date. 

On  June  15th,  1779,  a  body  of  American  officers  rode 
into  town,  attired  not  in  the  rags  and  tatters  with  which 
the  Moravians  had  become  so  familiar,  but  in  bright  and 
shining  new  uniforms — escorting  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance  a  plainly  dressed  but  most  illustrious  lady, 
Martha,  the  wife  of  General  Washington.  She  was  taken 
all  around  the  village  and  shown  everything  that  inter- 
ested her.  In  the  evening,  an  English  service  was  held 
here  for  her,  and  choir  and  orchestra  furnished  their  best 
music. 

Several  years  passed  and  in  July  of  1782,  on  the  25th, 
General  Washington  himself  arrived.  The  Church  Diary 
records :  "Quite  unexpectedly  and  very  quietly,  his  Excel- 
lency Gen.  Washington  arrived,  accompanied  by  two 
aides-de-camp,  but  without  escort.  Bishop  Ettwein  and 
other  brethren  went  immediately  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him.  After  partaking  of  a  meal  he  inspetcted  the  Sisters' 
House,  the  Brethren's  House  and  the  Widows'  House 
and  attended  the  evening  service  at  which  the  choir  ren- 
dered fine  music  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  close."  So 
simply  did  they  take  this  visit  of  the  Man  of  Destiny 
that  officially  this  is  all  of  the  record.  Private  diarists 
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did  better.  Washington  and  his  suite  stayed  at  the  Sun 
Inn.  From  now  on  the  influx  of  travellers  was  an  affair 
of  almost  weekly  occurrence.  An  official  guide  called  the 
Freindendiener  had  to  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  March  of  1792,  on  the  9th,  there  came  to  Bethle- 
hem 51  chiefs  and  representative  men  of  the  Six  Nations, 
en  route  for  Philadelphia  as  an  embassy  from  their  peo- 
ple to  George  Washington.  The  great  chief  Red  Jacket, 
accompanied  by  Corn  Planter  and  Big  Tree,  was  the 


General  Washington 
A  shadow  picture  made  by  Nellie  Custis  at  Mount 
Vernon  in  1796. 

leader.  The  young  Oneida,  Lafayette's  protege,  Pierre 
Jaquette,  was  one  of  the  group.  They  tarried  here  until 
the  12th,  when  they  proceeded  by  canoe  down  the  Lehigh 
and  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia. 

With  solemn  formality  they  gathered  here  in  this 
church,  the  Indians  in  the  ceremonious  feathers  and 
leggings  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  their  plain  garb. 
The  Indians  were  seated  across  the  full  length  of  the  hall 
facing  the  ministers  and  in  two  semi-circular  rows. 
Bishop  Ettwein  addressed  them,  as  did  several  of  the 
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little  girls  of  the  boarding  school,  who  read  original 
verses  written  in  their  honor.  Red  Jacket  replied  to  the 
ministers  and  the  venerable  Good  Peter  replied  to  the 
little  girls.  He  remarked  that  he  appreciated  the  friendly 
greetings  and  was  amazed  that  such  young  females  ven- 
tured to  address  the  wild  warriors  and  big  sachems  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  he  assured  them  he  would  carry  the 
tidings  of  the  gentleness  and  discretion  of  the  white 
maidens  back  to  the  villages  and  wigwams  of  the  red 


Martha  Washington 
A  shadow  picture  made  by  Nellie  Custis  at  Mount 
Vernon  in  1796. 

man  with  the  hope  that  they,  too,  might  some  day  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  such  schooling. 

The  Moravians  treasured  the  memory  of  the  visit  of 
George  Washington  to  Bethlehem,  his  association  with 
them,  and  his  correspondence  with  their  leaders.  So  the 
news  of  his  death  on  December  14th,  1799,  was  received 
with  great  sorrow. 

The  proclamation  of  President  Adams  in  regard  to 
general  mourning  was  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the 
General  Helpers'  Conference,  as  the  Moravians  do  not  be- 
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lieve  in  mourning.  But  as  the  proclamation  was  merely  a 
recommendation,  not  an  order,  it  was  decided  that  no  ob- 
jection would  be  offered  if  anyone  desired  to  wear  a  badge 
of  mourning  on  the  left  sleeve,  and  that  it  was  proper  for 
those  who  filled  public  positions  so  to  wear  it;  and  for 
the  clergy  to  set  the  example. 

On  Feb.  22,  1800,  solemn  memorial  services  were  held 
agreeably  to  another  proclamation.  Thus  the  people  of 
this  place  joined  in  that  solemn  commencement  made  by 
the  Nation  of  the  observance  of  Washington's  birthday. 

In  1806,  on  the  18th  of  May,  at  8  A.  M.,  the  last  serv- 
ice of  that  day  in  this  old  church  was  conducted  here  by 
Bishop  Loskiel,  a  brief  Thanksgiving  for  the  mercies 
which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  His  people  as  often  as  they 
had  worshipped  in  this  sanctuary.  Then,  while  the  trom- 
bone choir  played  that  ancient  chorale,  "Nun  danket  alle 
Gott,"  a  procession  was  formed  and  headed  by  the  trom- 
bones and  the  clergy  the  whole  congregation  moved 
solemnly  into  the  present  church,  which  was  thereupon 
dedicated  with  great  rejoicing — leaving  the  old  church, 
now  to  be  known  as  the  Old  Chapel,  to  the  memories  of 
its  honored  and  illustrious  dead. 
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DIARIES  OF  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  AMONG  THE 
GERMAN  SETTLERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
COLONIES,  1743-1748 

ORE  than  twenty  years  ago  there  came 
into  my  possession  a  volume  of  an  old 
German  religious  periodical  called  "Der 
Deutsche  Kirchenferund,"  published  at 
Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  fa- 
mous Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  Re- 
formed Theological  Seminary  at  Mercersburg.  In  the 
second  volume,  published  in  the  year  1849,  there  ap- 
peared a  very  interesting  and  excellent  article  by  the 
Rev.  Levin  Theodore  Reichel,  a  well  known  Moravian 
historian,  on  the  "Activity  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Its  Consequences,  1742-1748." 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Reichel  referred  at 
length  to  the  activity  of  Zinzendorf  among  the  Lutheran 
churches,  then  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Reformed 
churches  and  finally  to  his  work  in  the  Union  Synods, 
held  in  1742.  Through  these  synods  Zinzendorf  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  unite  all  the  various  German  settlers 
into  one  religious  organization,  which  he  called  "The 
Congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit,"  in  which  all  the 
various  churches  and  sects,  without  giving  up  their 
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credal  differences,  might  live  and  labor  together  in  a 
higher  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

In  the  interest  of  this  movement  a  large  num- 
ber of  union  synods  were  held,  no  less  than  seven  in  the 
year  1742,  at  which  Zinzendorf  was  personally  present. 
During  the  following  six  years  nineteen  other  union 
synods,  a  total  of  twenty-six,  met,  by  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  realize  the  ideal  of  Zinzendorf. 

These  Union  Synods  carried  on  a  most  varied  ac- 
tivity. They  maintained  a  systematic  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians,  they  established  German  schools  at 
Germantown,  Frederick,  Oley  and  Heidelberg.  They 
organized  numerous  congregations,  at  Philadelphia, 
Heidelberg,  Lancaster  and  York,  and  they  put  into 
operation  a  most  elaborate  plan  of  itinerant  missionary 
work  among  the  scattered  German  settlers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
It  was  especially  through  these  itinerant  missionaries, 
called  "Landprediger,"  that  the  interest  in  the  union 
movement  was  spread  and  maintained. 

In  his  article  in  the  above  mentioned  periodical 
Reichel  referred  repeatedly  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
manuscript  reports  and  diaries  of  these  missionaries,  es- 
pecially those  of  Jacob  Lischy,  were  still  in  existence  in 
the  Moravian  archives  at  Bethlehem.  These  statements 
created  in  me  a  desire  to  see  these  diaries  and  reports, 
which  to  my  knowledge  had  never  been  examined  by  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  historians.  Hence,  in  the  summer 
of  1902,  I  spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  the  Moravian 
archives,  to  which  the  custodian,  Mr.  Robert  Rau,  gave 
me  ready  access.  In  the  course  of  my  investigation  I 
copied  over  200  pages  from  the  Ms.  minutes  of  the  Union 
Synods,  most  of  which  had  never  been  published,  and  I 
also  transcribed  over  300  pages  of  the  various  diaries. 
During  later  visits  I  extended  my  transcripts  so  as  to 
include,  if  possible,  all  the  diaries  mentioned  by  Reichel. 
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In  this  effort  I  was  not  successful,  as  some  of  the  diaries 
referred  to  could  not  be  located  by  me.  As  a  result  I  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  twenty-four  diaries,  covering  the 
years  1743-49,  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  all 
the  rest.  They  throw,  without  question,  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  the  religious  condition  of  the  early  German 
settlers  in  the  American  colonies. 

As  I  was  interested  in  these  diaries  chiefly  from  the 
Reformed  point  of  view,  I  copied  first  the  diaries  of 
missionaries  sent  to  the  Reformed  congregations.  There 
were  three  of  such  missionaries,  Jacob  Lischy,  Christian 
Henry  Rauch  and  John  Brandmiller.  Lischy  was  the  first 
in  the  field,  ordained  in  January,  1743,  by  Bishop  Nitsch- 
man,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  Reformed  settlers. 
He  soon  had  a  circuit  of  eighteen  preaching  places : 
Cocalico,  Muddy  Creek,  Donegal,  Warwick,  Lancaster, 
Earltown  and  Kissel  Hill,  in  Lancaster  County;  Bern, 
Heidelberg,  Tulpehocken  and  Blue  Mountain,  in  Berks 
County;  Swatara,  Quittapahilla  and  Millbach,  Lebanon; 
Coventry  in  Chester,  Goshenhoppen  in  Montgomery,  and 
finally  Germantown  and  York.  In  December,  1744, 
Lischy  submitted  a  lengthy  report  of  his  work  to  Bishop 
Spangenberg,  covering  two  years  of  his  missionary  ac- 
tivity. It  is  full  of  interesting  information,  but  it  reveals 
the  fact  that  even  at  that  time  Lischy  did  not  labor  in 
entire  accord  with  his  brethren.  In  his  eagerness  to 
gain  an  entry  into  Reformed  congregations  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  Reformed  minister  from  Switzerland, 
and  even  denied  his  connection  with  the  Moravian 
brethren.  The  latter  condemned  his  conduct  and  tried  in 
vain  to  change. 

In  1745  Christian  Henry  Rauch  was  associated  with 
Lischy  in  his  work,  to  guide  him  in  his  efforts  and  help 
him  correct  the  false  impressions  he  had  made.  Rauch 
was  by  far  the  abler  man,  and  avoided  the  mistakes  of 
Lischy.    The  diaries  of  Lischy  and  Rauch,  which  extend 
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through  the  years  1745-47,  are  very  important,  because 
they  give  us  an  excellent  insight  into  the  conditions  of 
the  Reformed  congregations  then  in  existence.  There 
were  no  less  than  twenty-four  such  congregations  which 
were  visited  more  or  less  regularly  by  the  missionaries. 
Many  of  the  congregations  mentioned  in  these  diaries  ap- 
pear here  for  the  first  time  in  history.  In  some  cases  we 
learn  the  details  of  their  first  organization  and  how  the 
first  church  buildings  were  erected  and  dedicated.  In 
other  cases  we  have  descriptions  of  church  buildings,  al- 
ready in  existence,  which  are  not  referred  to  elsewhere. 
There  is  notably  the  case  at  Zeltenreich  in  Lancaster 
County,  near  New  Holland ;  at  Swatara,  near  Jonestown, 
at  present  in  Lebanon  County,  and  at  Coventry,  now 
Brownback's  church  in  Chester  County.  The  mission- 
aries visited  and  conversed  with  many  of  the  early  Re- 
formed ministers.  Hence  we  find  reports  of  interviews 
with  John  Philip  Boehm,  Conrad  Tempelman,  John  B. 
Rieger,  Michael  Schlatter,  Caspar  Schnorr  and  Frederick 
Casimir  Mueller. 

When  in  1745  Lischy  settled  in  York  County,  John 
Brandmiller  was  appointed  to  assist  Rauch  in  visiting 
the  Reformed  congregations.  His  diaries  report  about 
his  ordination  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1745,  his  first 
sermon  at  Kissel  Hill  in  Lancaster  County  and  his  in- 
terviews with  the  Rev.  John  B.  Rieger  at  Lancaster.  One 
of  the  notable  events  of  his  brief  career  as  a  minister  was 
a  plunge  into  the  Schuylkill  river,  whence  he  escaped  with 
difficulty.  But  Brandmiller  was  not  a  strong  preacher, 
nor  was  he  able  to  cope  with  a  rather  difficult  situation. 
Hence,  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  Pennsylvania  circuit 
and  was  sent  in  1747  to  the  Walloons  of  New  Paltz  and 
Esopus  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  he  paid  a 
number  of  visits. 

Similar  missionary  tours  were  undertaken  among 
the  Lutheran  congregations.   Count  Zinzendorf  himself 
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preached  as  a  Lutheran  preacher  to  the  Lutherans  in 
Philadelphia.  When  he  left  Pennsylvania  in  December, 
1742,  other  men  were  appointed  to  continue  the  mission- 
ary work  in  the  Lutheran  congregations.  In  March  and 
April,  1743,  Leonard  Schnell  visited  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregations in  New  Jersey,  around  Cohenzy,  but  he  did 
not  find  a  warm  reception,  as  these  congregations  were 
already  in  correspondence  with  Muhlenberg,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
vigorously  opposed  the  union  movement  as  harmful  to 
the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  churches. 

Later,  in  the  same  year,  1743,  Schnell  started  with  a 
companion  on  the  longest  journey  on  record,  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Savannah  in  Georgia.  As  this  was  a  most  in- 
teresting journey,  full  of  varied  incidents,  we  shall  pre- 
sent a  fuller  account  of  it  later  in  our  paper. 

In  1746  Schnell  preached  to  Lutherans  at  sixteen 
preaching  points  in  Pennsylvania.  Similar  trips  among 
the  Lutherans  were  made  by  Philip  Meurer,  whom  Zin- 
zendorf  left  as  his  successor  at  Tulpehocken,  but  who  was 
soon  withdrawn  from  there  to  serve  elsewhere  as  an 
itinerant  missionary. 

These  visits  make  us  not  only  acquainted  with 
numerous  Lutheran  churches,  but  they  also  relate  inter- 
views with  early  independent  Lutheran  pastors.  We  find 
references  to  Caspar  Stoever  at  Tulpehocken,  to  a  Mr. 
Schmelzer  at  Swatara,  an  otherwise  unknown  Lutheran 
minister;  Nyberg  at  Lancaster,  Wagner  at  Alsace  near 
Reading,  and  George  S.  Klug  in  Madison  County,  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  acquaintance- 
ships formed  by  these  itinerant  preachers.  They  were 
entertained  by  Mennonite  preachers,  like  Jacob  Bach  at 
Coventry,  Seventh  Day  Dunkers  like  Peter  Miller  at 
Ephrata,  Separatists  like  John  Rubel  at  Muddy  Creek 
and  Newmooners  like  Bro.  Zimmerman  near  Cocalico,  in 
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Lancaster  County.  They  even  conversed  with  Jewish 
women  about  the  Messiah.  In  short,  the  whole  religious 
life  among  the  early  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  is  vividly 
brought  before  us  in  these  diaries. 

In  the  years  1747  and  1748  the  extent  of  the 
itinerant  tours  was  much  enlarged.  They  were  made  to 
include  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  to  be  found  in  the  diaries  occur  in 
those  that  relate  to  trips  through  Virginia.  Indeed,  for 
the  early  history  of  the  German  churches  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  these  diaries  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

In  1747  Bishop  Spangenberg  himself,  with  a  com- 
panion, Matthew  Reutz,  made  a  long  trip  through  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  during  which  he  visited  the  Lutheran 
congregation  in  Madison  County  and  the  Reformed  con- 
gregations in  Orange  County.  In  1748  a  similar  trip  was 
undertaken  by  Matthias  Gottschalk,  during  which  he 
visited  a  large  number  of  German  settlements  in  Vir- 
ginia. Competent  historians  have  pronounced  these 
diaries  the  most  important  source  for  the  history  of  the 
early  German  settlements  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

As  the  best  example  of  the  many  interesting  diaries 
that  have  been  preserved,  permit  me  to  sketch  in  brief 
outline  the  longest  and  most  venturesome  journey.  It  is 
recorded  in  the  diary  of  Leonard  Schnell,  describing  a 
journey  which  he  made  together  with  Robert  Hussey  on 
foot  from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  to  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

On  November  6,  1743,  the  two  travelers  left  Bethle- 
hem. They  took  the  ordinary  route,  always  followed  by 
later  missionaries  (as  shown  by  a  manuscript  map  in  the 
archives  at  Bethlehem)  by  way  of  Oley,  Reading  and 
Lancaster,  crossing  the  Susquehanna  at  Wright's  Ferry. 
They  had  hardly  crossed  the  river  when  their  difficulties 
began.  They  were  overtaken  by  darkness  before  they 
could  reach  shelter  and  got  into  a  swamp,  from  which 
they  were  saved  by  a  barking  dog. 
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On  November  15th  they  reached  the  little  town  of 
York,  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  High  Germans,  ac- 
cording to  the  diarist.  Here  they  breakfasted  at  an  inn 
kept  by  George  Schwab,  a  leading  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  York,  who,  after  a  few  questions, 
spotted  them  at  once. 

"You  are  certainly  a  Zinzendorfian,"  he  said,  to 
which  Schnell  replied:  "I  know  what  you  mean,  but  I 
am  a  Lutheran  minister  and  no  Zinzendorfian." 

"Well,"  Schwab  returned,  "you  are  going  about  the 
country,  preaching  everywhere;  will  you  not  give  us  a 
sermon?  We  have  waited  long  to  hear  one  of  you." 

When  Schnell  consented,  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched through  the  town  from  house  to  house,  announc- 
ing a  sermon  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  Schnell 
preached  to  them  from  the  text :  "The  son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  save  that  which  is  lost."  They  were  so  well 
pleased  with  him  that  they  asked  him  to  preach  for  them 
again.  Schnell  reports  that  the  people  of  York  were 
visited  every  four  weeks  by  a  Lutheran  minister. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  the  travelers  reached 
Conewago,  now  Littlestown,  Pa.,  where  they  stayed  in  an 
inn  kept  by  Adam  Forney.  The  innkeeper  had  no  use  for 
preachers  and  sneered  at  them  and  what  he  regarded  as 
their  useless  work. 

On  the  following  day  they  started  early  and,  after 
traveling  twenty-five  miles  without  finding  a  house,  they 
passed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Maryland.  They  had  to 
ford  three  rivers.  At  the  first,  Pipe  Creek,  they  were  for- 
tunate to  find  a  man  who  took  them  over  on  his  horse. 
Over  the  third  river,  the  Monocacy,  Schnell  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  his  companion,  who  was  dead  tired,  as 
they  had  traveled  forty  miles  that  day.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  they  found  a  house,  and  succeeded  here,  after 
a  good  deal  of  argument,  to  get  a  lodging  for  the  night. 
Their  host  was  a  Mennonite  named  Abraham  Mueller. 
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On  Sunday,  November  17th,  they  came  to  Monocacy, 
where  they  were  received  cordially  by  a  relative  of  one 
of  their  Philadelphia  brethren.  Schnell  preached  to  them 
in  the  afternoon.  He  gives  the  following  description  of 
that  settlement:  "Very  many  Germans  live  thereabouts, 
Lutherans  as  well  as  Reformed  people.  The  Lutherans 
have  services  every  three  weeks.  A  certain  Schultze,  who 
pretends  to  have  been  ordained  by  Brother  Ludwig 
[Zinzendorf]  is  in  that  neighborhood.  The  Reformed 
people  also  desire  to  have  a  minister.  I  felt  very  happy 
among  them."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the 
first  recorded  reference  to  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
congregations  at  Monocacy,  now  Frederick,  Maryland. 
It  proves,  incidentally,  that  Michael  Schlatter  did  not 
organize  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Monocacy,  as  has 
always  been  claimed  by  Reformed  historians. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  missionaries  crossed 
several  high  mountains,  meeting  within  twenty  miles 
only  two  houses,  where  they  could  get  nothing  to  eat  be- 
cause the  people  had  no  bread  for  themselves.  At  night 
they  came  to  the  Potomac,  which  separates  Maryland 
from  Virginia.  There  they  lodged  in  an  English  tavern. 
The  people  there  complained  very  much  about  their 
preacher,  who,  on  account  of  his  disorderly  life,  had  no 
influence  among  them. 

On  the  19th  they  came  to  the  home  of  Roger  Turner, 
another  friend  of  one  of  their  Philadelphia  brethren, 
who  received  them  gladly.  Schnell  was  asked  to  give  an 
English  sermon,  but  his  deficiency  in  English  compelled 
him  to  decline. 

The  travelers  were  now  turning  into  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  and  on  the  20th  came  to  a  German  innkeeper, 
Jost  Hayd,  who  had  made  a  settlement  five  miles  south 
of  the  present  city  of  Winchester,  Virginia.  Schnell  re- 
ports him  as  a  rich  man,  well  known  in  that  region  and 
the  first  settler  there,  in  1732.  Schnell  asked  him  about 
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the  road  to  Carolina.  Hayd  told  him  of  one  which  ran 
for  150  miles  through  Irish  settlements.  As  Schnell  was 
unwilling  to  risk  a  trip  through  these  Irish  settlements 
and  no  one  could  tell  him  of  any  other  road,  he  felt  much 
depressed  and  slept  little  during  the  night,  but  prayed 
the  Lord  for  guidance. 

On  the  following  morning  one  of  the  servants  of- 
fered to  take  them  to  a  man  who  could  tell  them  the 
right  way.  They  found  him  to  be  a  Catholic,  Stephen 
Schmidt,  who  was  able  to  give  them  the  necessary  in- 
formation about  the  road.  In  a  happy  frame  of  mind 
they  continued  their  journey. 

They  traveled  fourteen  miles  without  finding  a 
single  house,  but  reached  the  Shenandoah  river.  There 
the  ferryman  was  very  gruff,  refusing  to  keep  them  over 
night  and  demanding  his  money  before  he  would  take 
them  across  the  river.  They  would  have  liked  to  stay 
because  they  heard  that  there  were  no  settlements  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  for  twenty-four  miles.  For- 
tunately, this  proved  to  be  wrong.  They  found  English 
people,  who,  after  much  urging,  gave  them  shelter.  At 
first  they  would  give  them  neither  a  meal  nor  a  bed,  but 
told  them  to  lie  down  near  the  fire.  Later  they  changed 
their  minds  and  gave  them  something  to  eat  and  a  good 
bed.  The  next  morning  they  paid  for  their  lodging  and 
left. 

That  day  they  crossed  a  winding  creek  eight  times. 
Several  times  it  was  necessary  to  fell  a  tree  in  order  to 
walk  over  it  to  the  other  side.  After  passing  the  Shenan- 
doah the  missionaries  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Ashly's 
Gap.  From  there  the  road  ran  southeast  to  Warrenton 
and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  After  having  traveled 
thirty-five  miles  they  came  to  a  German  settler,  who,  on 
the  following  day,  November  23rd,  took  them  to  Ger- 
mantown,  on  the  Licking  Run.  There  they  found  a  large 
Reformed  congregation,  living  together  in  a  settlement. 
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They  had  a  small  church.  Twice  a  year  they  had  been 
visited  by  a  Reformed  minister  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Rieger.  But  as  he  had  gone  back  to  Ger- 
many for  a  visit,  they  felt  entirely  forsaken. 

On  Sunday,  November  24th,  Schnell  preached  for 
them  in  their  church.  About  one  hundred  persons  as- 
sembled to  hear  him.  They  were  told  that  if  the  weather 
had  been  more  favorable  more  would  have  come.  It  was 
a  neat  little  church,  kept  in  good  order  and  clean.  The 
people  were  very  attentive  and  eager  to  hear  God's  Word. 
Schnell  distributed  Reformed  catechisms  among  them. 
It  was  Zinzendorf's  catechism,  issued  by  John  Bechtel 
in  Germantown. 

On  the  following  day  the  Germantown  schoolmaster, 
Jacob  Holzklau,  accompanied  the  missionaries  for  some 
distance  on  the  way  and  also  gave  them  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  their  friends  in  Carolina.  During  the  day 
they  passed  the  Rappahannock  river  in  a  canoe  and  in 
the  evening  came  to  a  German  innkeeper,  Christopher 
Kuefer.  He  told  them  that  the  English  (Episcopal) 
minister  of  that  neighborhood,  the  Rev.  John  Thompson, 
received  as  salary  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  while  the 
German  Lutheran  minister,  named  Klug,  got  8,000 
pounds.  The  latter  had  a  fine  plantation  and  kept  nine 
negro  slaves. 

On  Tuesday  the  26th,  it  rained  all  day,  but  the  mis- 
sionaries continued  their  journey  undismayed.  At 
Orange  Court  House  they  passed  the  second  Rappahan- 
nock river,  now  called  Rapidan.  In  the  evening  they 
came  to  an  English  house,  where  they  dried  their  wet 
clothes.  Their  host  asked  them  all  sorts  of  questions,  be- 
ing suspicious,  taking  them  for  spies.  On  the  quiet  he 
sent  for  his  neighbor,  who  appeared  the  next  morning 
with  a  rifle  and  demanded  to  see  their  passports.  Schnell 
asked  if  he  were  a  justice  of  the  peace,  otherwise  he 
would  not  show  them  to  him.  Then  both  men  took  arms 
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and  compelled  the  missionaries  to  go  with  them  to  a  jus- 
tice, who  examined  their  passports,  found  them  in  order 
and  let  them  go  without  further  molestation.  Later  in 
the  day  they  passed  the  Chiswell  iron  mine  and  furnace, 
near  Fredericksville,  southeast  of  Fredericksburg,  in 
Spottsylvania  County.  At  night  they  lodged  with  an 
Englishman. 

The  latter  went  with  them  on  the  following  day  to 
show  them  the  road,  which,  after  some  further  traveling, 
brought  them  to  the  James  River,  which  they  crossed 
in  a  boat.  On  the  other  side  they  were  entertained  by  a 
Quaker,  who  expressed  surprise  that  a  minister  traveled 
in  such  poor  style,  without  a  horse. 

On  the  29th  they  passede  the  Appomattox  River 
and  after  traveling  twenty  miles  came  to  a  house  where 
they  intended  to  breakfast,  but  the  people  had  neither 
flour  nor  bread  in  the  house ;  however,  they  roasted  some 
potatoes  for  them.  On  the  same  day  they  passed  Amelia 
Court  House.  In  the  evening  a  Scotchman  directed  them 
to  a  place  where  they  could  spend  the  night. 

On  the  30th  they  lost  their  way  several  times  and 
had  to  cross  several  rivers,  through  one  of  which,  the 
Nottway,  they  had  to  swim,  as  there  was  no  one  at  hand 
to  take  them  across  in  a  boat. 

On  Sunday,  the  first  of  December,  they  passed 
Brunswick  Court  House,  and,  as  no  one  could  show  them 
the  way,  they  went  in  a  southerly  direction  till  they  came 
to  the  Meherrin  River,  which  they  crossed  on  a  large 
bridge,  apparently  the  first  one  they  had  met.  In  the  eve- 
ning they  were  kindly  received  in  an  English  house,  be- 
cause, as  the  diarist  explains,  the  people  had  lived  in 
Pennsylvania. 

On  December  2nd  they  traveled  fifteen  miles,  with- 
out finding  a  house,  then  came  to  the  large  Roanoke 
River,  which  they  crossed  at  Iden's  Ferry.  After  travel- 
ing another  twenty  miles  they  stayed  over  night  with 
English  people.  They  were  then  in  North  Carolina. 
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On  the  next  day  they  met  a  Swiss,  named  Zollikofer, 
who  gave  them  a  long  story  about  his  checkered  career, 
to  which  the  missionaries  listened  rather  impatiently. 
They  continued  their  journey  in  a  southerly  direction 
until  on  the  5th  of  December  they  got  into  the  Carolina 
Swamps,  which  were  so  dangerous  that  nobody  passed 
them  on  foot  but  only  on  horseback.  The  travelers  loudly 
called  for  help.  Nobody  answered  them  but  a  dog.  His 
barking  indicated  at  least  the  general  direction  they  had 
to  take.  After  stumbling  through  the  bog  for  some  time 
they  finally  reached  dry  land  safely.  They  then  found 
that  they  had  received  no  answer  to  their  cries  for  help 
because  the  people  had  taken  them  for  Indians. 

On  the  6th  they  crossed  the  Neuse  River  and  ten 
miles  farther  came  to  a  German,  Abraham  Bossert,  who 
received  them  kindly  and  with  whom  they  stayed  over- 
night. He  gave  them  on  the  next  day  a  horse  to  take 
them  to  Jacob  Schutz,  the  leading  elder  of  the  German 
Reformed  people  on  the  Neuse  River.  To  him  they 
handed  the  letter  from  the  schoolmaster  Holzklau  of 
Germantown,  Virginia.  As  the  German  people  of  that 
neighborhood  had  not  heard  a  German  sermon  for  sev- 
eral years,  they  were  glad  when  Schnell  consented  to 
preach  to  them  on  the  following  day. 

On  December  8th  about  forty  people  assembled  in 
their  church  and  heard  Schnell  preach,  much  to  their 
satisfaction.  Indeed,  they  liked  him  so  much  that  they 
announced  another  sermon  on  the  following  day,  in  the 
house  of  Abraham  Bossert,  who  made  a  great  feast  for 
all  present.  The  people  were  all  very  happy  and  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  they  might  hear  Schnell  preach 
every  Sunday.  When  he  left  they  took  up  a  collection  and 
gave  the  preacher  the  proceeds,  six  pounds,  Carolina 
currency. 

On  the  next  day  Bossert  filled  their  knapsacks  with 
all  they  could  carry  and  then  accompanied  them  on  the 
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7.  George  Neisser 
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way  for  several  miles.  In  the  evening  they  came  to  a 
man  who  had  been  in  Georgia  recently  and  could  give 
them  a  good  description  of  the  road.  During  the  night 
they  heard  wolves  and  other  wild  animals  howl. 

On  December  11th  they  came  so  near  the  oceas  that 
they  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  waves.  In  thirty-five 
miles  they  found  only  two  houses.  Schnell's  companion 
was  sick  that  clay.  His  foot  pained  him  and  he  limped. 
They  stayed  in  an  English  inn. 

During  the  next  four  days  they  continued  their 
journey  through  North  Carolina,  being  much  hampered 
by  large  swamps,  broad  rivers  and  a  surprisingly  deep 
snowfall. 

On  December  20th  the  travelers  passed  to  South 
Carolina.  For  some  distance  they  walked  along  the  sea- 
shore. They  were  again  compelled  to  pass  through  sev- 
eral large  and  dangerous  swamps,  but  got  through 
safely. 

When  they  passed  the  night  in  an  English  inn  their 
host  told  them  that  three  weeks  before  a  young  German 
on  his  way  from  Georgia  to  Pennsylvania  to  visit  his 
brother  had  stopped  at  his  house,  had  been  taken  ill  and 
died.  He  had  half  a  crown  and  two  German  books  in  his 
pocket.  One  of  the  latter  proved  to  be  a  Moravian  hymn 
book  and  the  young  man  turned  out  to  be  a  brother  of 
Bishop  Boehler.  He  had  intended  to  travel  to  Bethle- 
hem but  his  journey  had  been  cut  short  in  this  tragic 
fashion. 

Three  days  later,  on  Sunday,  December  29th,  they 
reached  Purysburg,  where  a  friend,  Melchior  Lichten- 
berger,  welcomed  them,  and  to  whom  they  handed  a  let- 
teer  from  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  evening 
Lichtenberger  took  them  in  his  canoe  down  the  Savannah 
River,  and  on  the  next  morning,  at  3,  they  reached  their 
destination,  the  town  Savannah  in  Georgia,  where  a 
Moravian  brother,  Henry  Beck,  gave  them  a  joyful  re- 
ception. 
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Thus  they  brought  their  long,  difficult  and  danger- 
ous journey  of  nearly  two  months  to  a  close.  They  stayed 
with  their  friends  in  Savannah  and  Purisburg  for  about 
six  weeks,  preaching  frequently  at  the  various  settle- 
ments in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah. 

Finally,  on  February  15th,  1744,  they  bade  their 
friends  in  Savannah  goodbye  and  boarded  a  sloop  which 
sailed  for  New  York.  After  an  eventful  sea  journey  of 
more  than  a  month  they  landed  in  New  York,  and  from 
there,  by  different  conveyances,  reached  Bethlehem  again 
on  April  10,  1744,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  six 
months. 

This  diary  proves  of  what  heroic  stuff  these  early 
missionaries  were  made.  It  shows  how  bravely  they 
faced  dangers  and  difficulties  and  how  many  German 
settlements  they  visited  in  the  course  of  their  travels. 
Their  record  gives  us  a  most  wonderful  insight  into  the 
conditions  of  the  early  German  settlers,  but,  best  of  all, 
sketches,  with  considerable  detail,  their  religious  life, 
preserving  many  facts  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in 
other  sources.  Hence,  these  diaries  are  well  worth  a 
speedy  publication  by  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society. 


JOSEPH  TRIMBLE  ROTHROCK 

Father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry 


By 


JOSEPH  S.  ILLICK 


Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society 
at  Bethlehem,  October  5,  1923. 
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JOSEPH  TRIMBLE  ROTHROCK 


HE  subject  of  this  short  sketch — Joseph 
Trimble  Rothrock — is  recognized  as 
the  Father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry. 
He  was  born  April  9,  1839,  in  McVey- 
town,  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  and  died  on 
June  2,  1922,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  four  children  of  Dr. 
Abraham  and  Phoebe  Brinton  Rothrock,  the  others  be- 
ing Ann,  Amanda  H.,  and  Mary  Mifflin. 

The  grandfather  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rothrock  emi- 
grated to  America  from  one  of  the  Rhine  Provinces  and 
settled  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming  during  his  entire  life.  He  had  10  children,  8 
sons  and  2  daughters.  One  of  his  sons — Philip — was 
born  in  Bucks  County  in  1757,  and  removed  to  Derry 
Township,  Mifflin  County,  where  he  followed  the  tanner's 
trade.  He  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Abram  Lau- 
baugh,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  county.  They 
had  a  family  of  7  sons  and  2  daughters.  The  third  eldest 
son,  Abraham,  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Trimble  Roth- 
rock. 

Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock  spent  many  of  his  boyhood 
days  in  the  mountains  of  central  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
forest  environment  was  fashioned  his  love  of  the  woods 
and  a  fondness  for  hunting  that  endured  until  death 
called  him  from  his  favorite  forests  and  happy  hunting 
grounds. 
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After  completing  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  he  prepared  for  college  at  Academia, 
Juniata  County,  and  at  Freeland  Seminary,  now  Ursinus 
College.  While  attending  the  Academy  at  Academia,  he 
walked  back  and  forth  over  the  mountains  through 
forests  of  great  trees.  It  was  here  that  he  learned  to 
know  the  trees  and  further  develop  his  fondness  for  a 
forest  environment.  Upon  completing  his  preparatory 
education,  he  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  University  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1864.  In  1862  he  interrupted 
his  college  career  by  serving  two  years  in  the  Army  as 
Private  in  the  131st  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  was  wounded  at  Fredericksburg.  Later  he  was  made 
a  Captain  of  Co.  E,  20th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer Cavalry.  While  at  Harvard  he  was  especially  in- 
fluenced by  the  teachings  of  the  famous  botanist,  Asa 
Gray,  who  spent  some  time  with  his  student  friend  in 
Mifflin  County.  Dr.  Rothrock  was  wont  to  attribute  his 
interest  in  botany  to  his  mother,  who  was  related  to  the 
famous  botanist,  William  Darlington.  During  1864-65 
he  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  course  was  interrupted  to  allow  him  to  join  an  ex- 
ploration party  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  in  con- 
nection with  a  proposed  telegraph  line  from  the  United 
States  to  Russia  via  Behring  Strait.  Upon  leaving  this 
work  he  returned  to  college  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1867. 

Immediately  upon  graduation  from  the  medical 
school  he  taught  botany  for  two  years  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Agricultural  College.  After  his  marriage, 
May  27,  1868,  to  Martha  May  of  West  Chester,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine  and  moved  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  making  a  specialty  of  surgery.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  hospital  and  successfully 
inaugurated  a  new  idea  in  education  by  establishing  the 
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"North  Mountain  School  of  Physical  Education"  in 
Luzerne  County.  In  1873  he  temporarily  abandoned 
medicine  for  the  more  congenial  work  of  botany.  He 
was  appointed  surgeon  and  botanist  to  the  U.  S.  Engineer 
Corps  (Lieutenant  Wheeler's)  exploration  west  of  the 
100  meridian.  His  report  on  this  survey  includes  descrip- 
tions of  many  new  species  of  plants.  It  was  published 
in  the  quarto  volume  of  the  reports  of  Lieutenant 
Wheeler. 

In  1855  F.  Andre  Michaux  left  a  legacy  of  $14,000 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
which  became  available  in  1870  for  forestry  instruction. 
In  1877  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  then  Professor  of  Botany 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
Michaux  Lecturer  on  Forestry,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  1891.  At  this  time  it  was  difficult  to  interest 
the  public  in  forestry,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
some  of  the  lectures  were  not  well  attended,  but  those 
who  did  attend  became  strong  advocates  of  forest  con- 
servation, due  chiefly  to  the  clear  and  convincing  state- 
ments made  by  Prof.  Rothrock. 

To  finish  his  training  in  botany,  Prof.  Rothrock  en- 
rolled as  a  student  under  the  world-famous  botanist 
DeBary  at  the  University  of  Strassburg  in  Germany. 
While  there  he  took  many  walks  into  the  well-cared  for 
forests  of  Europe,  and  there  learned  his  first  lessons  in 
scientific  forestry.  He  was  so  impressed  with  these  care- 
fully managed  forests  that  he  resolved  to  come  home  and 
make  one  of  his  main  missions  of  life  the  improvement 
of  the  forests  of  his  native  State. 

He  was  undaunted  by  the  indifferent  public  attitude 
towards  forestry.  He  continued  to  stress  its  importance, 
and  largely  as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  a  public  meeting 
was  called  in  the  hall  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia on  the  evening  of  May  26,  1886.  Prof.  Rothrock 
addressed  this  gathering,  and  during  his  talk  he  com- 
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pared  the  forest  conditions  in  this  country  to  those  of 
Europe,  where  every  country,  except  England,  then  had 
one  or  more  schools  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  students 
in  Forestry.  In  this  address — almost  40  years  ago — he 
stated  that  "When  the  amount  of  forest  land  falls  below 
15%  of  the  whole  country  the  Nation  begins  to  experi- 
ence a  dearth  of  timber.  To  prevent  this  dearth  the 
mountain  regions  should  always  remain  in  timber,  and 
we  propose  to  try  to  see  to  it  that  no  tree  is  cut  until  it 
is  ripe  and  nothing  be  wasted."  His  medical  training 
also  caused  him  to  say:  "Remove  the  forest  and  you  re- 
move the  factor  that  makes  the  air  fit  to  breathe."  At 
this  small  gathering  of  nature  lovers  and  forest  friends, 
a  temporary  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  was  effected.  Prof.  Rothrock  was  made 
President,  and  among  the  members  of  the  first  council 
I  find  the  name  of  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Hess,  of  Heller- 
town.  The  latter  was  the  only  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion from  Northampton  County.  The  first  formal  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  on  the  eve- 
ning of  November  30,  1886,  when  Prof.  Rothrock  was 
elected  President  and  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Hess  one  of 
three  Vice-Presidents. 

An  act  of  the  State  Legislature  approved  on  May  23, 
1893,  called  for  the  appointment  of  a  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, created  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  report  on 
the  forest  situation  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature  not  later  than  March  15,  1895.  Dr. 
Rothrock  was  the  Botanist  member  of  this  commission 
and  presented  a  comprehensive  report  of  342  pages 
setting  forth  in  a  very  able  way  the  forest  conditions  of 
the  State. 

In  1895  the  Division  of  Forestry  was  created  in  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Roth- 
rock was  appointed  the  first  Commissioner  of  Forestry 
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in  Pennsylvania.  As  the  first  Commissioner  of  Forestry 
from  1895  to  June  1,  1904,  and  thereafter  as  a  member 
of  the  Forest  Commission,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval,  which  happened  in  accordance  with  his  own 
private  wish,  Dr.  Rothrock's  hands  were  continually  at 
the  throttle  of  forestry  affairs  in  Pennsylvania.  From 
the  inception  of  the  ideas  in  his  famous  Michaux  For- 
estry Lectures  until  almost  the  very  day  of  his  death,  as 
the  Father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry,  he  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  men  who  understand  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  forest  conservation  in  the  Key- 
stone State.  He  had  already  grown  gray  in  the  service  of 
forest  conservation  when  others  who  are  now  nationally 
prominent  appeared  in  the  limelight. 

His  life  was  synonymous  with  a  life  of  service.  In- 
estimable good  has  already  flowed  forth  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come  to  unseen  faces.  His  enthusiasm  for 
forestry  won  many  followers,  and  developed  earnest  ad- 
vocates at  a  time  when  others  would  have  faltered  and 
retreated.  His  prophetic  vision,  his  knowledge  of  trees, 
forests,  and  forestry,  and  his  big  heart  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  kindness  and  helpfulness,  are  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  place  that  Pennsylvania 
forestry  holds  today. 

The  creation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forestry  and  many  of  the  essential  things  that  it  has 
accomplished  are  directly  due  to  Dr.  Rothrock's  prophetic 
vision,  sound  judgment,  untiring  labors,  and  generous 
heart.  He  did  his  work  well  and  left  to  his  successors 
a  heritage  of  service  and  an  example  that  is  beyond  the 
power  of  his  closest  co-workers  in  forestry  to  estimate 
adequately.  Generations  yet  unborn  will  be  rewarded  by 
his  half  century  of  beneficent  service  in  the  new  and. un- 
developed field  of  forest  restoration.  His  life  stands  as 
a  worthy  example  of  the  youth  of  our  land ;  his  achieve- 
ments are  comparable  only  to  the  man  himself:  a  dis- 
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tinguished  botanist,  prominent  physician,  brave  soldier, 
fearless  explorer,  father  of  Pennsylvania  forestry,  un- 
selfish public  servant,  upright  citizen,  cultured  gentle- 
man, faithful  counsellor,  loved  and  devoted  friend,  kind 
father,  and  loving  husband. 

The  friends  that  he  made  will  soon  pass  away.  His 
writings  will  be  read  for  generations,  and  the  green 
forests  that  he  helped  restore  will  live  long  after  his 
friends  have  died  and  bring  blessings  to  future  genera- 
tions. The  green  forests  on  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  will 
ever  be  living  memorials  to  him. 

His  friends  have  not  been  unmindful  of  his  great- 
ness and  goodness.  Before  he  died  they  began  to  give 
testimonials  and  to  establish  memorials  in  his  honor. 
Subsequent  to  his  resignation  from  the  State  Forest  Com- 
mission, a  committee  was  formed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Governor,  John  K.  Tener,  to  take  some  action  to 
show  appreciation  of  his  great  service.  This  committee, 
appreciating  the  obligation  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
Dr.  Rothrock,  and  desirous  of  having  his  friends  par- 
ticipate in  the  recognition  of  his  past  work,  arranged  for 
a  testimonial  luncheon  at  the  Harrisburg  Club  on  Mon- 
day, May  4,  1914,  at  which  a  handsome  silver  loving  cup 
was  presented  to  him.  The  inscription  on  the  loving  cup 
follows : 

Presented  to  Dr.  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock  by 
his  friends  and  associates,  his  disciples  in 
Forestry,  in  token  of  their  love  and  admira- 
tion and  their  appreciation  of  the  great  serv- 
ices he  has  rendered  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  the  whole  country,  by  his  long 
continued  useful  and  patriotic  services  to 
Forestry  in  America,  in  which  originally  a 
pioneer,  he  has  ever  been  a  teacher  and  a 
leader." 

The  response  of  the  260  contributors  to  the  loving 
cup  was  so  generous  that  not  only  the  cost  of  the  cup  was 
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met,  but  a  draft  for  more  than  $1,000  was  secured,  placed 
in  the  cup,  and  presented  to  Dr.  Rothrock. 

At  a  beautiful  spot  near  Caledonia,  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway  between  Chambersburg  and  Gettysburg,  was 
established  a  grove  of  80  White  Oaks  upon  his  80th 
birthday,  April  9,  1919.  For  centuries  to  come  these 
trees  will  be  living  memorials  to  Pennsylvania's  First 
Commissioner  of  Forestry.  Your  speaker  is  proud  for 
having  first  suggested  this  appropriate  tree  tribute  to 
the  Father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry.  Like  he,  these 
trees  will  stand  strong  in  the  right,  ever  battling  with 
might  against  the  wrong  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming  way, 
and  confidently  looking  forward  to  a  better  day.  Year 
after  year  these  trees  will  become  bigger  and  better,  and 
stand  as  living  memorials  to  that  great  and  quiet  per- 
sonality who  had  a  vision  among  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  who  in  rounding  out  more  than  eighty 
years  of  vigorous,  useful,  and  helpful  life,  will  ever  tes- 
tify for  us  the  value  of  an  enduring  character. 

On  October  9,  1919,  the  Chester  County  Medical  As- 
sociation, with  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  unveiled  a  bronze  tablet  on  a  large  boulder  in 
front  of  the  children's  ward  at  the  Mont  Alto  Sanatorium 
— a  free  institution  for  the  open  air  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis founded  in  1902  by  Dr.  Rothrock,  when  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads : 

JOSEPH  TRIMBLE  ROTHROCK 
BOTANIST,  SOLDIER,  EXPLORER,  PIONEER  IN 
THE  CAUSE  OF  FOREST  CONSERVATION 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY  ESTABLISHED  THE 
FIRST  FREE  SANATORIUM  FOR 
THE  OPEN  AIR  TREATMENT 
OF  TUBERCULOSIS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  AT  MONT  ALTO  IN  1902 
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THIS  TABLET  WAS  PLACED  HERE 
AS  A  TOKEN  OF  HONOR  AND 
AFFECTION  BY  HIS  FELLOW-MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CHESTER  COUNTY 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY  IN  1919 

As  a  tribute  of  esteem  to  Dr.  Rothrock,  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society,  the  Chester  County  Medical 
Society,  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  West  Chester  erected  a 
tablet  in  his  honor  in  the  West  Chester  High  School  build- 
ing at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  It  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

JOSEPH  TRIMBLE  ROTHROCK,  M.  D. 
"FATHER  OF  AMERICAN  FORESTRY" 
LOVED 

AS  A  PHYSICIAN,  PATRIOT, 
NEIGHBOR  AND  FRIEND 
HONORED 
AS  A  PIONEER  IN  FORESTRY  AND 
HEALTH  CONSERVATION. 

Shortly  after  his  death  on  June  2,  1922,  his  friends 
felt  that  some  fitting  memorial  should  ever  commemorate 
his  service  to  the  Commonwealth.  A  committee  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  for  many  years  his  close 
Forests  and  Waters;  George  H.  Wirt,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
friend  and  co-worker;  Major  R.  Y.  Stuart,  Secretary  of 
reau  of  Protection,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters; 
and  Joseph  S.  Illick,  formulated  plans  and  began  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  from  his  many  friends  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  tablet  to  be  placed  in  the  State  Capitol 
building  at  Harrisburg.  His  many  friends  contributed 
so  generously  that  an  excellent  tablet  has  been  prepared. 
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It  will  be  placed  in  the  Main  Corridor  of  the  State 
Capitol  building  and  will  be  unveiled  on  October  29,  1923. 
Inscribed  on  the  tablet  are  these  words. 

THE  FATHER  OF  FORESTRY  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
JOSEPH  TRIMBLE  ROTHROCK 
1839  —  1922 

Patriot:  Soldier:  Pioneer:  Forester:  Botanist: 
Sportsman:  Physician:  Educator:  Author:  Pub- 
lic Servant:  Distinguished  Citizen:  Loving  Hus- 
band and  Father:  Leader  in  the  Conservation  of 
our  Forests  and  Streams:  B.  S.  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  Harvard:  M.  D.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1867:  First  State  Commissioner  of 
Forestry:  Member  of  the  Commission  1893-1922: 
One  of  the  Founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 

ERECTED  AS  A  TRIBUTE  OF  ESTEEM  BY 
CHESTER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
CHESTER  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
AND  THE  ROTARY  CLUB  OF  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Association:  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association:  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters:  Founder  of  the 
State  Forest  Academy  and  of  the  Mont  Alto 
Sanatorium:  Professor  of  Botany  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  and  later  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania:  Michaux  Lecturer  on  Forestry. 

He  exemplified  the  typical  traits  and  virtues  of 
American  manhood:  He  has  left  us  the  memory 
and  example  of  one  who  embodied  in  his  char- 
acter and  life  "whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report." 

FROM    HIS  FRIENDS 
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The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1923  appropriated 
$1,500  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Rothrock  to  be  erected  at  his  birthplace  in  McVeytown, 
Mifflin  County.  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  appointed  a 
committee  that  is  now  working  out  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  this  memorial  that  will  stand  in  his  home  town, 
in  the  environs  of  which  he  received  his  first  lessons  in 
forestry  from  his  mother,  who  took  him  out  into  the 
mountains  and  with  Gray's  Textbook  of  Botany  taught 
him  the  names  of  the  wild  flowers  and  native  trees.  It 
is  indeed  fitting  that  the  State  should  erect  a  modest 
memorial  in  honor  of  a  man  who  gave  so  many  years  of 
service  to  her.  The  reward  is  small  in  comparison  with 
his  gifts  to  her. 

Dr.  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock  found  pleasure  in  doing 
good  and  in  being  of  service  to  others.  His  kindness  will 
live  after  him.  Unborn  generations  and  unseen  faces 
will  bless  this  great  and  good  man,  who  was  ever  ready 
to  credit  others  with  his  success.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  a  loving  cup  to  him  on  May  4,  1914,  he 
said:  "But  for  the  steady  aid  and  encouragement  of  my 
life  companion,  my  safe  adviser,  my  wife,  faith  in  vic- 
tory, I  fear,  would  have  failed  me.  I  am  her  contribution 
to  the  forestry  work  in  Pennsylvania."  His  contribution 
was  a  beautiful  life  of  service  that  will  for  generations 
to  come  bring  blessings  and  comforts  to  thousands  yet 
unborn. 


JOHN  FRITZ 

The  Iron  Master 


By 


B.  F.  FACKENTHAL  JR.  Sc.D. 


Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society 
at  Bethlehem,  October  5,  1923. 
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JOHN  FRITZ 

R.  JOHN  FRITZ  was  for  many  years  the 
nestor  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
America.  He  was  the  best  loved  man, 
and  received  more  recognition  than  any 
other  engineer  in  his  profession. 

He  was  plain,  modest  and  unassum- 
ing, and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  his  friends  induced  him  to  accept  the  testi- 
monials and  honors  that  were  showered  upon  him.  One 
of  the  most  memorable  dinners  given  to  him  was  on  his 
seventieth  birthday  in  1892,  at  the  Opera  House  in  South 
Bethlehem,  which  for  a  long  time  he  declined  to  accept, 
but  when  reminded  that  he  would  be  giving  pleasure  to 
his  friends,  he  finally  consented  by  saying:  "If  my 
friends  think  they  can  come  to  Bethlehem  and  have  a 
good  time,  I  ought  not  and  I  will  not  object,  but  remem- 
ber, I  am  not  to  be  called  upon  to  say  anything."  A 
promise  that  was  readily  made  only  to  be  broken. 

While  arrangements  for  this  dinner  were  being  made, 
"Uncle  John,"  as  we  loved  to  call  him,  said,  "If  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  and  no  one  would  be  discommoded,  I 
would  like  to  have  some  of  my  reliable  workmen,  who 
have  been  with  me  for  many  years,  and  on  whom  I  so 
much  relied,  to  have  places  at  the  table,  and  a  part  in  the 
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exercises."  That  request  alone  shows  the  character  of 
John  Fritz,  the  man. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  present  at  that  din- 
ner. In  place  of  the  usual  postprandial  speeches,  there 
was  a  mock  trial.  The  indictment  against  him  was  that 
he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  old  farm  in  Chester  county, 
and  on  the  old  blacksmith  shop  in  Parkersburg,  and  came 
to  Bethlehem  where  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lehigh 
river  he  destroyed  a  wheat  field  and  the  lover's  paths 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  covering  the  land  with 
buildings,  railroad  tracks,  ashes  and  cinders,  and  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  quiet  of  an  old  Moravian  neigh- 
borhood and  that  he  was  now  imposing  on  his  friends 
by  representing  himself  to  be  a  mechanical  and  metal- 
lurgical engineer. 

Again,  on  his  seventy-fifth  and  eightieth  birthdays, 
dinners  were  given  to  him.  The  public  press,  particu- 
larly the  scientific  journals  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
engineering  societies,  and  the  publication  of  his  auto- 
biography, have  so  fully,  and  permanently  recorded  his 
life  work  and  set  forth  the  appreciation  of  his  friends, 
that  to  tell  again  the  story  of  his  life  would  be  but  to  re- 
peat what  has  already  been  recorded  in  full  detail,  and 
would  make  this  paper,  which  was  assigned  to  me,  en- 
tirely too  long. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  our  society  has  a  special 
claim  upon  him,  and  that  our  proceedings  should  contain 
some  recognition  of  him  who  was  a  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man, who  has  accomplished  so  much,  and  who  has  added 
so  much  honor  to  those  other  illustrious  men  for  whom 
our  society  stands. 

John  Fritz  was  born  August  21,  1822,  in  London- 
derry township,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  a  family  of  seven.  His  father,  George 
Fritz,  born  July  26,  1792,  in  Cassel,  Hesse  Cassel,  Ger- 
many, came  to  America,  August  26,  1802,  at  the  age  of 
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ten  years  with  his  parents,  Johannes  and  Gertrude 
Fritzius,  as  the  name  was  then  spelled. 

The  mother  of  John  Fritz,  was  Mary  Meharg,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Hannah  (Connor)  Meharg.  She  was 
born  June  18,  1799,  in  Londonderry  township,  Chester 
county.  William  Meharg  was  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  Ireland  about  1787. 

On  September  11,  1851,  John  Fritz  married  Ellen  W. 
Maxwell,  born  June  8,  1833.  They  had  but  one  child, 
a  daughter,  Gertrude,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
(Born  February  12,  1853,  died  September  25,  1860.)  In 
1901  they  quietly  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary, receiving  the  congratulations  of  many  friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Fritz  passed  away 
January  29,  1908,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

The  boyhood  days  of  John  Fritz  were  not  unlike  those 
of  other  country  boys  raised  on  a  farm.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  says  his  farm  work  began  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  when  a  barefooted  boy  he  dropped  corn  and 
rode  the  horse  attached  to  the  harrow.  As  he  became 
older  he  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  plowing, 
mowing  and  cradling  grain.  This  was  before  the  days  of 
mowing  machines.  His  father  was  a  millwright,  which 
often  required  him  to  be  away  from  home,  and  John,  be- 
ing the  oldest,  the  farm  work  naturally  devolved  upon 
him.  He  speaks  of  his  father  as  being  a  man  of  high 
moral  standards,  and  a  splendid  and  conscientious  me- 
chanic, and  of  his  mother  as  being  a  true  Christian 
woman,  who  early  taught  him  to  read  and  revere  that 
book  of  books,  the  Holy  Bible,  and  to  trust  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  that  to  respect  and  obey  His  laws  was  a  duty 
that  mankind  should  not  disregard.  He  further  says  that 
the  highest  honor  he  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  his 
parents  was  to  endeavor  to  follow  their  noble  example. 

John's  opportunity  for  getting  an  education  was 
quite  meagre.  He  attended  the  country  school,  kept  in 
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a  log  house.  This  was  before  the  free  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  says  such  a  duty  as  writing  an  essay 
or  composing  a  sentence  they  were  never  called  on  to  do. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  country  schools  have  improved 
since  that  day. 

In  1838,  at  the  age  of  16  years,  he  went  to  Parkers- 
burg,  Pa.,  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  trades  of  black- 
smithing  and  country  machine  work.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  returned  to  the  farm  where  he 
remained  one  year,  and  then  in  1844  entered  the  iron 
works  of  Messrs.  Moore  &  Hooven,  at  Norristown,  Pa., 
where  as  he  says  he  "enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  army 
for  the  great  battle  of  life."  This  was  a  new  mill,  and  his 
first  work  was  to  help  in  the  erection  of  machinery. 
When  the  mill  was  started  he  studied  its  operation  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  doing  every  grade  of  work  with 
his  own  hands,  until  he  became  an  expert  master  puddler 
and  roller.  In  place  of  spending  his  evenings  in  idleness, 
he  went  back  to  the  works  where  he  usually  remained  un- 
til 10  o'clock,  going  around  the  mill  studying  every  detail 
of  its  operation.  This  fidelity  and  interest  in  his  work 
naturally  led  to  his  promotion,  and  he  was  soon  made 
night  foreman,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  entire  mill.  At  this 
mill  he  made  many  improvements,  particularly  in  the 
puddling  furnaces,  raising  the  roofs  thereof,  which 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  not  only  to  that  mill,  but  to 
other  rolling  mills  as  well. 

In  1849,  much  to  the  regret  of  Messrs.  Moore  & 
Hooven,  he  resigned  his  position  at  Norristown,  where 
he  was  getting  a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  went  with  Messrs. 
Reeves,  Abbott  &  Co.,  at  a  salary  of  $650,  to  erect  and 
manage  a  new  plant  at  Safe  Harbor,  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  hoped  to  get  experience  in  a  mill  that 
would  roll  T  rails,  but  on  account  of  the  malarial  condi- 
tion of  that  place,  he  was  attacked  with  fever  and  ague, 
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and  reluctantly  compelled  to  resign.  He  then  made  a 
trip  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  Marquette,  Mich.,  where 
he  visited  the  iron  ore  and  copper  mines  of  that  region. 
On  his  return  he  went  back  to  his  old  job  at  Norristown. 
He  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  Jackson  iron 
ore  mine  that  on  his  return  he  tried  to  persuade  capi- 
talists to  buy  the  mine  for  $25,000,  the  price  asked,  but 
they  ridiculed  his  idea  that  Lake  Superior  ores  would 
eventually  come  east.*" 

He  then  determined  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  blast  furnaces,  and  in  1852  went  to  superintend  the 
remodeling  of  the  Kunzie  charcoal  furnace,  by  changing 
it  to  use  anthracite.  This  plant,  situated  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill river,  about  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was 
operated  by  David  Reeves  under  lease.  Later  he  returned 
to  Norristown  for  a  third  time,  but  only  to  do  some  spe- 
cial work  at  that  plant.  Then  in  company  with  his 
brother,  George,  and  his  two  brothers-in-law,  B.  F. 
Stroud  and  Isaac  E.  Chandler,  he  went  to  Catasauqua, 
Pa.,  where  they  built  a  machine  shop  and  foundry.  In 
his  autobiography  he  says  his  stay  there  was  short  and 
somewhat  unprofitable. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  all  these  posi- 
tions of  trust,  to  show  how  by  his  industry  and  fidelity 
he  schooled  himself  for  the  more  responsible  positions 
that  he  was  later  called  upon  to  fill.  The  question  of  long 
or  short  hours  or  of  salary  were  subordinated  to  the  ad- 
vantage he  could  get  in  becoming  proficient  along  the 
lines  of  his  chosen  profession. 

In  1854  he  was  made  superintendent  and  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company's  plant  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,(2>  where  coal  and  iron  ore  mines  had  been  opened 

(1)  The  Jackson  mine  has  since  produced  nearly  41/4  million  tons  of  iron 
ore,  and  the  Marquette  range,  of  which  the  Jackson  mine  is  part,  145  million 
tons.  The  entire  Lake  Superior  region  has  produced  over  one  billion  tons.  One 
mine  alone  (The  Hull-Rust),  has  produced  over  1\U  million  tons  in  one  year. 

(2)  Johnstown  was  settled  by  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  1791.  It  was  named 
for  Joseph  Jahns  or  Yahns,  who  founded  the  town.  This  family  name  is  now 
written  Schantz. 
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and  three  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens  and  a  rolling  mill 
with  puddling  furnaces  had  been  built.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy he  says  it  was  at  these  works,  when  a  young  man 
of  32  or  33  years,  that  his  friends  and  his  staff  first  be- 
gan calling  him  "The  Old  Man."  He  was  ever  thereafter 
known  among  them  and  referred  to  by  that  affectionate 
title.  It  appears  that  the  Cambria  Company  was  organ- 
ized without  sufficient  capital.  This  proved  discouraging 
to  Mr.  Fritz,  who  could  not  get  appropriations  for  im- 
proving the  plant  along  the  lines  he  desired,  but  after 
much  difficulty,  and  by  going  to  Philadelphia  himself  to 
solicit  funds  from  capitalists,  but  with  continued  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  some  of  the  directors,  he  was  finally 
allowed  to  carry  out  his  long-cherished  wish  and  put  in 
a  set  of  three-high  rolls,  which  he  had  thought  out  and  de- 
signed while  in  charge  of  the  Norristown  plant.  This  re- 
quired larger  engines  and  other  changes,  all  of  which  he 
made  with  absolute  confidence  in  the  results.  His  in- 
vention, which  he  did  not  patent,  proved  successful  in 
every  respect,  and  thereafter  three-high  rolls  were 
adopted  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad  as  well. 
This  and  other  improvements  made  by  John  Fritz  were 
in  fact  the  beginning  of  the  many  changes  in  rolling  mill 
machinery  that  later  proved  so  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  rails  by  the  Bessemer  process.  As  Hon. 
B.  F.  Jones,  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  has 
said, — "Cambria  was  the  cradle  in  which  the  great  im- 
provements in  rolling  mill  practice  was  rocked."  And 
these  improvements  were  due  to  the  genius  of  John  Fritz 
and  his  brother  George. <3> 

In  1860,  worn  out  by  hard  work,  without  having 
taken  a  vacation  for  six  years,  he  resigned  from  the 
Cambria  works  to  accept  the  position  of  general  super- 
intendent and  chief  engineer  of  the  newly  chartered 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company.  His  brother  George  succeeded 

(3)     George  Fritz  was  born  December  15,  1828,  died  August  5,  1873. 
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him  in  the  management  of  Cambria.  On  July  16,  1850, 
ground  was  broken  at  Bethlehem  for  the  erection  of  a 
rolling  mill  and  two  blast  furnaces.  And  thus  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  splendid  plant,  now  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company.  It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  note  that 
this  company  now  controls  the  Cambria  plant  which 
John  Fritz  did  so  much  to  improve. 

The  first  blast  furnace  erected  at  Bethlehem,  called 
No.  1,  was  the  first  to  be  built  in  this  country  with  an 
outside  shell  or  casing  made  of  plate  iron.  This  casing 
rested  on  a  mantel  supported  by  heavy  cast  iron  columns. 
This  shell  casing  was  another  innovation  and  improve- 
ment by  John  Fritz  now  in  universal  use. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  impeded  the  prog- 
ress of  erecting  the  Bethlehem  works,,  and  again  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  the  great  flood  in  the  Lehigh 
river  of  June  5,  1862. 

No.  1  furnace,  however,  began  making  iron  June  4, 
1863,  and  No.  2  furnace  (with  a  crinoline  casing),  in 
1867,  and  No.  3  in  1868.  The  mill  began  rolling  iron  rails 
in  September,  1863.  During  1874-75,  blast  furnaces  Nos. 
4  and  5  were  built,  their  shells,  like  No.  1,  were  of  plate 
iron,  the  columns  were  fluted  on  the  outside.  During 
those  very  years  a  new  and  enlarged  blast  furnace  was 
being  built  at  the  Durham  Iron  Works  near  Riegelsville, 
Pa.,  and  in  1875  I  was  sent  to  Bethlehem  by  Hon.  Edward 
Cooper,  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt,  owners  of  the  Durham 
works,  to  inspect  the  new  Bethlehem  furnaces  with  their 
horizontal  blowing  engines,  and  to  arrange  for  the  use 
of  the  patterns  from  which  their  mantels  and  columns 
had  been  cast.  They  were  cheerfully  put  at  our  dsi- 
posal  and  castings  from  them  were  made  in  the  Durham 
foundry.  The  new  Durham  furnace  was  the  largest  in 
the  country  at  that  time. 

This  is  my  earliest  recollection  of  John  Fritz,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  great  kindness  and  attention  which 
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he  gave  me,  then  a  young  man  of  24  years,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  his  friendship  over  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  It  was  only  a  few  years  before  he 
passed  away,  when  nearly  90  years  of  age,  that  he  spent 
a  day  with  us  at  "Glacialdrift,"  our  Riegelsville  home. 

In  March,  1864,  John  Fritz  was  invited  by  the  United 
States  War  Department,  to  go  to  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, and  build  a  rolling  mill  for  the  government  suitable 
for  re-rolling  old  iron  rails  that  had  been  torn  up  from 
the  tracks  by  the  Confederate  army.  He,  of  course,  com- 
plied with  this  request,  and  after  purchasing  a  Corless 
engine  and  other  machinery,  left  the  detail  of  its  erection 
and  management  to  his  brother  William,  who  was  made 
superintendent.  < 4  > 

In  1856  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  obtained  patents  for  his 
pneumatic  steel  process.  In  1864  these  patents  for 
using  the  process  in  the  United  States,  were  purchased 
by  Winslow  &  Griswold<5>  and  Alexander  L.  Holly,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.  There  was  a  prior  claim  for  some  parts  of 
this  process  by  William  Kelly,  of  Eddyville,  Kentucky, 
which  were  fully  proven,  and  which  were  also  purchased 
by  Winslow,  Griswold  &  Holley,  but  the  process  took  the 
name  of  "Bessemer."  These  gentlemen  at  once  erected  an 
experimental  converter  at  Troy  which  was,  after  con- 
siderable experimentation,  highly  successful.  The  first 
Bessemer  T  rails  in  America  were  rolled  at  the  North 
Chicago  Rolling  Mill,  May  24,  1865. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  for  even  laymen  know  that  the 
introduction  of  the  pneumatic  process  for  making  steel 
revolutionized  not  only  the  steel  industry,  but  the  econo- 
mic conditions  of  the  world  as  well. 

In  the  fall  of  1868  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  be- 
gan the  erection  of  a  Bessemer  steel  mill,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  the  first  blow  made  October  4,  1873,  and  the 

(4)  William  Fritz  was  born  February  26,  1841,  died  March  20,  1884. 

(5)  Winslow  &  Griswold  were  the  builders  of  the  iron  clad  "Monitor." 
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first  rail  rolled  October  18  of  that  year.  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  mill  the  engineering  attainments  of  John 
Fritz  were  again  in  evidence.  He  made  a  departure  from 
the  designs  of  other  mill  buildings,  placing  his  cupolas, 
converters  and  machinery  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
economical  results  and  also  introduced  many  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  and  appliances,  including  his  im- 
proved blooming  mill.  His  completed  mill  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  and  most  economical  that  had  up  to 
that  time  been  built.  Not  only  did  he  have  the  best  mill, 
but  he  led  others  in  the  superior  quality  of  his  steel  rails, 
and  yet  he  was  never  satisfied  with  their  quality,  but  al- 
ways strove  to  make  them  better. 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  John  Fritz,  in  company  with 
Lieut.  William  H.  Jacques  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
then  secretary  of  the  Government  Gun  Foundry  Board, 
and  later  in  charge  of  the  ordnance  department  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  went  to  Europe  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  for  the  purchase  of  licenses  and  plans  for  an 
armor-plate  and  forging  plant  to  be  erected  at  Bethlehem. 
They  made  a  special  study  of  the  hydraulic  forging 
presses  and  furnaces  at  the  works  of  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  at  Manchester,  England,  and  at  the  armor-plate 
and  tempering  plant  of  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Company 
at  their  Creusot  works  in  France,  where  armor-plates 
were  being  forged  under  a  100-ton  steam  hammer.  Their 
mission  was  successful,  and  resulted  in  the  purchase  of 
two  gun  and  general  forging  presses  from  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  size  25  inches  and  36  inches,  which  were 
erected  at  Bethlehem  in  1888-89,  followed  by  a  complete 
armor-plate  plant  in  1890-91.  This  was  the  first  armor- 
plate  plant  established  in  the  United  States,  in  fact,  there 
never  were  but  three  such  plants  in  America,  the  one  at 
Bethlehem,  one  at  Homestead  and  one  at  Midvale.  Pre- 
liminary to  the  erection  of  the  armor-plate  plant,  Bethle- 
hem built  Siemens-Martin  acid  open  hearth  furnaces. 
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which  were  started  August  11,  1888.  Special  steel 
of  that  kind,  very  low  in  phosphorus,  was  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  armor-plate,  gun  forgings,  and 
projectiles,  as  well  as  for  special  forgings  such  as  were 
made  at  Bethlehem.  The  first  Siemens-Martin  furnaces 
in  America  were  built  by  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Hewitt  at 
their  Trenton,  N.  J.,  works  and  successfully  put  in  op- 
eration December,  1868. 

In  the  armor  forging  department  at  Bethlehem,  they 
built  what  they  called  a  125-ton  steam  hammer,  but  hav- 
ing an  actual  capacity  of  149  tons,  which  was  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A  wooden  model  of  this  great  hammer  was 
an  object  of  interest  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at 
Chicago  in  1893.  They  also  erected  three  hydraulic 
forging  presses,  one  having  a  capacity  of  14,000  gross 
tons  pressure,  which  later  was  used  for  all  work  of  that 
kind,  and  the  steam  hammer  abandoned.  The  Crusot 
method,  which  Bethlehem  also  adopted,  was  for  making 
plates  of  solid  steel,  used  for  gun  forgings  and  ship 
shafting,  and  prover  far  superior  to  the  built-up  plates 
made  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Later  they  also 
adopted  the  Harvey  process  for  hardening  and  tempering 
armor-plates. 

The  first  basic  open  hearth  furnaces  at  Bethlehem, 
were  built  by  John  Fritz  before  his  retirement  from  the 
works  in  1892,  but  were  not  put  in  operation  until  1893, 
when  on  January  8  of  that  year,  the  first  melt  was  made. 

In  the  Spanish-American  war,  three  of  our  battle- 
ships in  the  engagement  of  Santiago  Harbor,  were 
equipped  with  armor  and  guns  made  at  Bethlehem,  the 
Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  Oregon.  At  the  banquet 
given  to  John  Fritz  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York,  to  honor  his  eightieth  birthday,  a  silver  cup  was 
presented  to  him  by  Irving  M.  Scott,  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  firm  built  the  battleship  "Oregon,"  which  made 
that  memorable  trip  around  Cape  Horn.  On  this  cup  the 
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route  of  the  ship  is  engraved  and  also  this  inscription : 

To  John  Fritz  on  his  eightieth  birthday. 
The  builder  of  the  West  greets  the  genius  of  the  East. 
The  Oregon's  performance  glorifies  the  steel  of  Fritz. 

John  Fritz  retired  from  the  Bethlehem  company  in 
1892,  and  in  1897,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  was  employed 
by  the  Army  Factory  Board,  appointed  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  a  govern- 
ment armor-plate  plant.  In  this  work  he  displayed  the 
greatest  energy,  employing  a  staff  of  draftsmen  and 
engineers.  He  was  introduced  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  these 
words :  "I  present  to  you  Mr.  John  Fritz,  the  most 
honest  man  I  have  ever  known."  The  result  of  his  figures 
and  their  confidence  in  him  saved  our  nation,  at  that 
time,  from  making  the  great  mistake  of  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  armor-plate. 

John  Fritz,  born  August  21,  1822,  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  February  17,  1913,  in  the  91st 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  great  captain  of  indus- 
try, one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  me- 
chanical engineers.  Self  educated  in  the  hard  school 
of  practice,  a  barefooted  boy  working  on  his  father's 
farm,  then  a  blacksmith's  cub  building  the  forge  fires, 
blowing  the  bellows  and  swinging  the  sledge,  always 
faithful,  observant  and  eager  to  learn,  doing  more  than 
the  bosses  required  of  him,  capable  and  aggressive,  with 
innate  genius,  advancing  from  one  position  of  trust  to 
another  until  he  reached  the  very  top  of  his  profession. 
His  genius  and  fidelity  made  him  a  great  engineer.  But 
he  was  also  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  for  his  honesty  of 
purpose,  his  integrity  and  his  generosity  toward  his  fel- 
low man  and  his  love  of  humanity,  made  him  the  great 
man  that  he  was.  Tricks  of  trade,  getting  the  best  of  a 
bargain  or  turning  out  and  shipping  material  that  he 
knew  to  be  defective  were  unknown  to  him  and  no  part 
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of  his  make-up.  His  associates,  particularly  those  in  the 
engineering  professions,  recognized  all  this,  and  the 
youth  of  today  could  well  profit  by  the  study  of  his  life, 
and  learn  from  his  example  what  goes  to  make  a  man, 
for  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man. 

His  many  gifts,  made  without  ostentation,  especially 
those  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  South  Bethlehem,  will 
never  be  known.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  that 
in  1892  he  purchased  a  lot  in  South  Bethlehem  on  which 
he  built  and  presented  to  the  congregation,  a  most  sub- 
stantial stone  church  and  parsonage,  in  honor  of  his 
father  and  mother.  This  is  known  as  "The  Fritz  Memor- 
ial Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

When  Lehigh  University  was  founded  in  1866  by 
Asa  Packer,  he  named  John  Fritz  one  of  its  trustees.  In 
1909  he  surprised  his  friends  by  announcing  his  intention 
of  building  an  engineering  laboratory  for  that  university. 
He  was  then  87  years  of  age,  and  acted  as  his  own  archi- 
tect and  builder,  and  was  on  the  job  every  day,  getting 
on  the  ground  as  early  as  the  earliest  workmen,  happy  to 
be  in  harness,  and  living  over  again  the  days  of  his 
younger  years.  This  building,  on  the  campus  of  Lehigh 
University,  is  of  modern  steel-frame  construction,  size 
94  feet  by  115  feet,  with  the  main  center  65  feet  in  height, 
and  is  equipped  with  the  best  and  up-to-date  testing  ma-, 
chines  and  appliances. 

In  his  will  after  making  provision  for  his  near  rela- 
tives, servants,  and  others,  and  bequests  to  the  Free 
Libraries  of  Bethlehem,  Temple  College  at  Philadelphia, 
the  University  at  Washington,  the  Methodist  Hospital  at 
Bethlehem  and  Saint  Luke's  Hospital  at  South  Bethle- 
hem (of  which  he  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  board) , 
he  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  his  estate,  some  $150,- 
000,  to  Lehigh  University  for  the  operation,  care  and 
up-keep  of  the  Fritz  Engineering  Laboratory. 
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I  have  said  that  John  Fritz  received  distinguished 
honors  from  the  engineering  professions.  I  will  append 
to  this  paper,  a  list  of  such  honors,  and  a  memorandum 
of  the  societies  to  which  he  belonged  and  the  medals 
which  he  received.  I  desire,  however,  to  refer  especially 
to  some  of  these.  He  was  made  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  later  president  of  the 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He  was  also  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
In  1893  the  Bessemer  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him  by 
the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  which  he  was  first 
an  honorary  member  and  then  an  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent. In  1910  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the  Manufac- 
turers' Club,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Elliott  gold  medal  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  four  of  our  American  Universi- 
ties. When  Temple  University,  in  1911,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  I  was  one  of  his 
honored  guests  and  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  platform  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  at  Philadelphia. 

The  observance  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  with  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  was  also  to  celebrate  the  found- 
ing of  the  "John  Fritz  Gold  Medal,"  established  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  achievements  in  industrial 
progress.  The  fund  for  this  medal  was  made  up  of  more 
than  500  individual  subscriptions,  limited  to  small 
amounts,  each  one  accompanied  with  an  autograph  of 
the  subscriber.  These  were  mounted  on  large  sheets  and 
bound  together  in  a  Morocco  bound  volume,  and  appro- 
priately inscribed.  After  his  death  it  was  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  I  think  this  album 
gave  Mr.  Fritz  more  real  pleasure  than  any  other  testi- 
monial that  ever  came  to  him.  The  John  Fritz  Gold 
Medal  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  United  Engineering  So- 
cieties, "For  notable  scientific  or  industrial  achieve- 
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ments."  At  that  dinner  the  first  medal  was  awarded  to 
him  whose  name  and  bas-relief  the  medal  bears. 

At  his  seventieth  birthday  dinner,  the  mock  trial  jury 
found  him  guilty,  and  the  judge,  Dr.  Lamberton,  then 
president  of  Lehigh  University,  on  behalf  of  the  guests, 
pronounced  a  "time  sentence,"  by  presenting  him  with  a 
Tiffany  chime  clock,  inscribed: 

"0  Time!  Deal  Gently  with  Our  Loving  Friends, 
John  and  Ellen  W.  Fritz." 

Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  one  of  the  counsel  defend- 
ing Mr.  Fritz  at  the  mock  trial,  closed  his  address  to  the 
court  by  reading  an  original  poem,  which,  in  closing  this 
paper,  I  will  read : 

John  Fritz 

Whom  shall  we  choose  the  flag  to  hold 
In  our  vast  conquest,  yet  untold, 
Which  to  the  New  World  adds  the  Old? 

Donner  and  Blitz 

John  Fritz. 

Leaders  unseeen  are  with  us  met; 
Nor  they  or  we  the  past  forget, 
The  fate  that  took  them  early,  yet, 

Thank  God,  omits 

John  Fritz. 

When  doubters  doubted  whether  we 
Could  beat  our  brethren  over  sea 
In  rolling-mill  machinery, 

Who  gave  'em  fits? 

John  Fritz. 

Who  stands  before  us,  to  combine 
A  level  head,  an  upright  spine, 
With  nowhere  any  crooked  line? 

Most  clearly,  it's 

John  Fritz. 
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Whose  heart  is  warmer  than  his  blast? 
Whose  faith  more  steadfast  to  the  last 
Than  any  steel  he  ever  cast? 

That  figure  fits 

John  Fritz. 

Whose  fame  commands  our  homage,  such 
As  bears  of  envy  not  a  touch, 
Because  we  love  the  man  so  much? 

Why,  there  he  sits — 

John  Fritz. 
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The  foregoing  descriptive  list  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  Society  has  beeen  prepared  :n  response  to  numer- 
ous requests  for  information  regarding  the  contents  of  volumes 
which  have  been  published. 

While  they  treat  of  only  a  few  of  the  many  phases  of  Pennsyl- 
vania German  History  to  appear  in  the  course  of  time,  they  form 
the  most  detailed  and  exhaustive  series  of  narrative  and  critical 
histories  of  Pennsylvania  as  developed  by  the  German  Influence 
that  has  been  produced. 

In  makeup  the  volumes  are  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  publi- 
cations, and  they  are  richly  illustrated  with  half-tones  of  rare  por- 
traits and  views,  engravings,  maps,  facsimiles,  etc.  In  addition 
to  this  they  are  profusely  illustrated  throughout  the  text  with  head 
and  tailpieces,  initial  letters,  coats  of  arms,  etc.,  making  them 
exceedingly  attractive. 

The  editions  have  been  very  limited,  and  a  number  of  them 
have  long  been  exhausted.  Several  of  the  earlier  ones  have  been 
reprinted  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  greatly  increased  mem- 
bership. 

The  number  of  volumes  now  on  hand  is  very  limited,  especially 
of  the  earlier  ones.  Those  which  are  still  available  may  be  had  at 
the  prices  quoted  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

All  orders  accompanied  by  remittance  should  be  addressed  to 

Pennsylvania  German  Society, 

Executive  Offices, 


Norristown,  Pa. 


